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THE CONDITION OF THE EDUCATION OF DEAF- 
MUTES IN GERMANY AT THE END OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

HUGO HOFFMANN, RATIBOR, GERMANY. 

To judge a subject requires a knowledge of the same; this 
knowledge is gained if we follow its historical development. In 
following this development we will, as regards the subject before 
us, have to separate the matter according to different points of 
view, and shall speak: 

1. Of the development of the method; 

2. Of the building up of the practical aids, as the cause of the 
present “storm and stress” period in our education of deaf-mutes; 
and, 

3. Give a criticism of this period. 

1. When a little more than a hundred years ago people in 
Germany began to discuss the subject of the education of deaf- 
mutes, rationalism was the order of the day. The eudemonism 
and militarism produced thereby, directed the attention of many 
people, amongst the rest to the condition of the deaf-mutes. 
Samuel Heinicke, the founder of the first German institution 
for deaf-mutes (at Leipzig), did lay stress on instruction in the 
sound-language, with the view to free the deaf-mute from his 
isolated position, and to enable him to make his way among hear- 
ing persons. Although the larger states of the German Empire 
of that day (Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Baden, Saxony, etc.) began 
to found institutions for the education and instruction of deaf- 
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mutes, Heinicke’s method of instruction was confined to Central 
and Northern Germany, whilst in the South of Germany the 
Vienna School made concessions to the views of De I’Epeé. 
Thus it happened that at first suggestions for changes of meth- 
ods came from the south, because the competent men in that part 
of Germany were of opinion that both the method and the re- 
sults were unsatisfactory. But, unfortunately, they were too 
little acquainted with the nature of deaf-mutes, to make their 
suggestions of lasting value; a circumstance which likewise soon 
showed as impracticable the idea suggested by the Bavarian 
Educational Counsellor Graser, in 1824, to have the deaf-mutes 
instructed in the public schools, with the view to make their in- 
struction more general. Pestalozzi’s ideas might have done 
their share in doing away with the dualism of methods which 
showed itself at the very outset, and which proved exceedingly 
hurtful to the cause of the education of deaf-mutes. But, un- 
fortunately, Pestalozzi’s ideas were practically carried out only 
in the public schools (and this only in Prussia to any considerable 
extent), whilst the education of deaf-mutes reaped no benefit 
therefrom. How could it be otherwise, when in South Germany 
clergymen, who had but little sympathy with Pestalozzi’s liberal 
ideas, were as a general rule at the head of the institutions; whilst 
in North Germany the business spirit, flavored strongly with 
rationalism, of Heinicke and his friends, or at least of his school, 
did not care for any ideas which did not seem to possess any spec- 
ial value for them. This spirit, which even in our days makes it- 
self felt here and there, became the curse of deaf-mute instruction. 
These people were raised in the notion that instruction in a lan- 
guage consisted in learning words and rules. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that they neither would nor could instruct deaf-mutes 
in language in any other way! The grammar became the lead- 
ing-strings for the beginner in the study of language. Gradually, 
however, it began to dawn upon people that by this method of in- 
struction the scholars were only given empty shells without any 
kernel. It was again a South German, Dr. Jazer, from Wurttem- 
berg, who by directing attention to the great importance of object 
lessons, became the harbinger of better times. After 1830 K. 
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F. Becker, in North Germany, became the herald of a new era, by 
expressing the opinion that the systematic language is founded 
on human reason, and by urging that in instruction in language 
the reasoning powers should have their full share, in addition to 
which he wanted due justice done to lofty and patriotic ideals. 
In this way the ground had to some extent been prepared for 
Pestalozzi’s ideas which by Hill had been applied to the instruc- 
tion of deaf-mutes, so that the hope of seeing the seed spring up 
and flourish seemed justified. To set to work in acquiring the 
sound-language was to become the life work of the deaf-mute. 
For this purpose Hill enabled the pupils to gather knowledge by 
object lessons; and in order to make them capable of communi- 
cating their knowledge to others, he advanced them so far in the 
instruction in language as to be ready to speak and read from the 
lips, and in the instruction in the forms of the language he enabled 
them to understand and acquire these forms. The writing down of 
their own thoughts and reading completed the exercises which in 
their entirety represented a natural course of instruction. From 
Weissenfels Hill’s followers were to carry his method to other 
parts of Germany; but not all who were called to this duty proved 
themselves chosen ones. Even Hill himself could not convince 
his opponent, Mr. Sagert, afterward General Inspector of insti- 
tutions for deaf-mutes in Prussia, of the great advantage of object 
lessons over the instruction in the forms of the language; and 
leaving out of sight the fact that a deaf-mute does not learn the 
language under the same conditions as a hearing person, caused 
an erroneous understanding of Hill’s axiom: “Develop language 
in the deaf-mute as life produces it in the hearing person !” 
Among Hill’s followers there were those who went the road trod 
by the master and furthered the development of his ideas; those 
who, owing to the lack of progressive spirit, derived advantage 
from the fame of the master; finally, those who felt it their duty to 
go beyond him. And these two last mentioned categories are 
the cause of our present “storm and stress” period in the matter 
of deaf-mute education. Hill was much too clear-sighted a man 
not to know that his axiom quoted above must be understood 
“cum grano salis.” But those who went beyond Hill soon began 
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to assert that the school for deaf-mutes could, as regards the ac- 
quirement of language, produce in deaf-mutes the same result as 
the school of life produced in hearing persons. They maintained 
that the rooting out of signs was the one great means for reaching 
this object; the rest might be left to its natural course. The 
blind faith in the words of these “masters” became fatal; the work 
was done at high pressure; and what was the result ? The object 
was not reached which these people had set for themselves, they 
lost their confidence, and the scholars, after finishing the course, 
became discouraged when they found that with all their labor 
they could not successfully make their way in life. Instead of 
confessing that the cause of the non-success must be sought in 
the erroneous didactic measures, the sound-language was made 
the scapegoat. The grown-up deaf-mutes cried, “Down with the 
spoken word !” and Mr. Heidsiek’s echo replied, “Long live the 
pantomime!” In his book, “The Deaf-mute and his Language,” 
which must be termed a conglomeration of erroneously under- 
stood and erroneously applied ideas and aims, he sang the praises 
of the instruction of deaf-mutes principally by means of signs and 
mimics; whilst a few years later, after his return from America, he 
utterly condemned the use of signs as fatal to the development of 
the mind, but demanded a separate instruction in language based 
on the manual alphabet and on writing. 

When he recently advocates the principle of separating the 
deaf-mutes according to the degree of hearing power which they 
possess, we know full well what we are to think of Heidsiek’s 
opinion of our work. But the reaction in the field of deaf-mute in- 
struction did not yet reach its end with Heidiek. Gopfert seemed 
likewise to have made sad experiences with the speech method; 
and the Leipzig institution founded by Heinicke acquired the 
sorry fame to become the starting point of a movement to resur- 
rect the defunct Vienna method. Finally, Forchhammer in Ny- 
borg, Denmark, endeavored—so far without success—to convince 
the Germans of the excellence of his so-called imitative instruc- 
tion in language which is based on the method followed in moth- 
ers’ schools and the observations made in instruction in modern 
languages, without having any regard to the fact that what is 
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suitable for hearing persons is not always suitable for deaf per- 
sons. (We shall, below, speak of the recent movement in the 
South in favor of taking into account any remnants of hearing 
in deaf-mutes.)* 


2. Much more favorable results than in the inner develop- 
ment of deaf-mute instruction can be chronicled as regards the 
outward development of its organization. In the beginning of 
the nineteenth century we find but few institutions for deaf-mutes 
in Germany, mostly in larger cities, Berlin, (Schleswig), Konigs- 
berg, Breslau, Munich, Leipzig, Karlsruhe, Worms, Vienna, 
Prague, Linz, etc. Graser’s plan of making deaf-mute instruction 
more general resulted in a considerable increase in the number 
of institutions for deaf-mutes in Prussia, inasmuch as in a large 
number of normal schools for the education of teachers in the 
public schools, courses for deaf-mutes were established. Among 
the other German States, Bavaria and Wurttemberg distinguished 
themselves by founding schools for deaf-mutes. Although dur- 
ing the following years it became apparent that Graser’s proposi- 
tion did not answer the purpose, the schools which so far had 
been established were maintained, and many of them became in- 
stitutions in the full sense of the word, as the necessity of educat- 
ing the deaf-mutes in regular institutions became more fully 
recognized. When, in the seventies, the new German Empire 
took vast forward strides in all fields of human endeavor, when 
the legislation of the Empire in the direction of self-administra- 
tion was more and more developed, the education of deaf-mutes 
was entrusted to the Provinces. Although this step was followed 
by another increase in the number of institutions, the conse- 
quences were not beneficial in every respect. As the advice of 
specialists could in many cases not be obtained to any large ex- 
tent, the Provincial Administrations often acted according to 
their own opinions, and in some instances endeavored to take 
the place of the educational authorities in matters of supervision 


‘In the above we have confined ourselves to the development of in- 
struction in language, and this instruction is the only one that can come 
into question when we examine the methods pursued in the instruction 
of deaf-mutes. 
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(though without result). If the care of deaf-mutes had become 
the duty of the State, we would today have no cause to complain 
of the varying conditions which do not always prove beneficial 
for teachers and pupils. The private institutions founded during 
the first half of the century, were considered as makeshifts. De- 
pendent on alms and the kindness of benevolent persons, they 
generally dragged out a miserable existence, and many of them 
were either closed or were taken in hand by the provincial author- 
ities. Only in Silesia these private institutions have been able to 
hold their own, although they are maintained by the Province 
either entirely or in part, and can therefore no longer be consid- 
ered as private charitable institutions. Even after education in 
institutions (boarding schools) had been very generally adopted, 
institutions and day-schools continued side by side. Quite re- 
cently the day-school has found more favor, as it was thought 
that thereby the pupils would be enabled to a greater degree to 
enjoy the benefits of family education, and would have more op- 
portunities for intercourse with hearing persons. Large institu- 
tions (280 and more pupils) have in no respect answered the pur- 
pose, least of all as regards education. The prevailing opinion 
as to the most advantageous kind of institution for deaf-mutes, is 
that small institutions preserving a family character (20-35 pupils) 
are apt to yield the best results (we would here only mention 
Vatter’s institution in Frankfort on the Main); but, on account 
of the great expense, such institutions are not practicable every- 
where. It is recommended not to establish institutions for more 
than 80 pupils (an 8 years’ course, 8 classes, each with 10 pupils), 
which should be day-schools for bright pupils, and boarding 
schools for 4 years and day-schools for 4 years for backward 
children. Large institutions managed on the boarding school 
plan can not be recommended both for educational and adminis- 
trative reasons. Such institutions render the most zealous labor 
of the teachers illusory, make the individual education of the pu- 
pils impossible, do not permit of sufficient surveillance, prevent 
the renewal of the staff of teachers, require a conscientious fulfill- 
ment of duties of the one Director which is almost beyond his 
power, and are moreover exceedingly expensive. 
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3. We must now give a brief sketch of the present condition 
of the education of deaf-mutes in Germany. We think that with 
very good reason we may term the present time a “period of 
storm and stress.” Everywhere the opinion gains ground that 
there must be an improvement, that there must be better results 
of instruction and education, which at present do not satisfy any 
one. How can it be otherwise, when the history of the education 
of deaf-mutes shows a constant alternation of stagnation and 
experimenting. The causes of the present condition must be 
sought in the past, viz.: a, in the former dependent position of the 
specialists over against the directors of seminaries as principals 
of deaf-mute schools; b, in the circumstance that, owing to defec- 
tive training, the progress made in the methods of the public 
schools was not sufficiently taken into account; c, in the circum- 
tance that the further training of the pupils was left to the various 
directors and is still left to them, and consequently was limited to 
a certain measure of practical routine work, leaving in the last 
case the rest to individual endeavor; d, above everything in the 
absence of proper control exercised by an administration largely 
composed of specialists. After the first international congresses, 
where, as a general rule, too much enthusiasm prevailed as re- 
gards the results of the education of deaf-mutes, the Germans 
likewise began “naturam furca expellere” (to drive out nature with 
a pitchfork). People made themselves and others believe that 
the deaf-mute could and must, as regards speech, language, yea 
also as regards all mental acquirements, be brought very near to 
the person possessing all his faculties, even if he could not be 
made his equal. The “natural method” almost caused an out- 
burst of iconoclasm in the institutions for deaf-mutes; and any 
one who even hinted at signs, immediately lost caste. The pure 
sound or speech method flourished everywhere. It could not fail 
that a reaction must set in, especially as, apart from Vatter’s re- 
sults reached under exceedingly favorable conditions, the deaf- 
mutes complained of the small amount of knowledge gained, and 
the teachers of wasted labor. In the middle of the eighties, 

/ Ueidsiek arose and in glaring colors drew a picture of the existing 
condition of affairs. Even if, for the reasons stated, and for other 
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reasons which cannot be discussed here, he could not chronicle 
any results, it cannot be denied that he gave an impetus to serious 
thought, and a return to former principles. The idea of separating 
the deaf-mutes according to their capacities, which Heidsiek 
again took up, has since been strongly upheld, whilst the sign- 
language or the finger-alphabet as a means of communication and 
instruction, has been condemned. But when, about four years 
ago, Gopfert proposed to introduce the deaf-mutes to the knowl- 
edge of the spoken language by means of the written language, 
the conviction became general that it was the aim of the reform- 
ers, intentionally or unintentionally, to gradually break down the 
speech-method. In the first place it was generally recognized 
that the sound-language from the very outset must form the basis 
of instruction; furthermore it may be said that there was a vast 
majority who maintained that for practical reasons the sound 
language and its use must be the object aimed at, both for bright 
and backward deaf-mutes, that to bright pupils the speech 
method, which would gradually become purer and purer, should 
be applied, whilst the backward pupils should, in addition thereto, 
be also instructed by signs, and that in practice, i. e., in inter- 
course with others, the written language might also be used. At 
the Congress of German teachers of deaf-mutes held at Hamburg, 
in the autumn of the year 1900, Gopfert’s propositions were un- 
animously rejected; and even Vatter of Frankfurt on the Main, 
who had hitherto been considered as the champion of the pure 
speech method, made some concessions, though in a rather vague 
form, as regards the advantage of signs in instructing backward 
children. At this Congress the question of separating the deaf- 
mutes according to their degree of hearing was likewise discussed. 
Some years ago Prof. Urbantschitsch of Vienna created quite a 
sensation by his experiments in improving the hearing faculty of 
deaf-mutes. Prof. Bezold of Munich, who was aware that the 
teachers of deaf-mutes looked upon Urbantschitsch’s experiments 
in a very skeptical manner, denied the possibility of attaining to 
an absolute improvement of the hearing faculty; but he succeeded 
in defining as accurately as possible the limits of hearing in deaf- 
mutes. Since he found in the institutions for deaf-mutes a large 
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percentage of pupils capable of hearing vowels, he favored a sep- 
aration of deaf-mutes in those who could hear comparatively 
well, and those who could not hear so well. In Bavaria Bezold’s 
suggestion has been adopted, and the separation above referred 
to will soon be made in the Bavarian institutions. The North 
Germans, however, at the Hamburg Congress declared that this 
separation did not answer the purpose, although it is the intention 
of the Prussian educational authorities to make an experiment 
with a class of deaf-mutes improperly so called. 

The question is to reach a decision whether the separation 
according to capacity, which has been desired for a long time, or 
the separation according to degrees of hearing (the one excludes 
the other) shall be adopted. In this connection it should be stated 
that every experienced teacher of deaf-mutes invariably tries to 
make the best possible use of remnants of hearing in his pupils in 
imparting instruction. It is, therefore, not too much to say that 
at the present time we find everywhere a groping in the dark, a 
trying and experimenting, which certainly does not benefit our 
pupils. It must therefore be considered as timely when the author 
of this pamphlet in his article,“What we Need,” which appeared in 
No. 19 of the Blatter fur Taubstummenbildung (Journal for the 
Education of Deaf-Mutes), which was published as a special festi- 
val number for the Hamburg Congress of 1900, showed the use- 
lessness of the constant wrangling about methods, and took 
strong ground in favor of defining certain principles which should 
govern the methods of instruction (external organization of the 
institutions, the limits within which signs should be admitted in 
the instruction of backward children, etc.), and called special at- 
tention to the need of thoroughly educated teachers, and of a 
calmly progressing development, based on a most thorough edu- 
cation, of the system of education of deaf-mutes founded by Hill. 
Unfortunately it will cost much labor to reach these objects. It 
should be remembered that in the largest German states there is 
no compulsory system of education for deaf-mutes, that there are 
no uniform regulations concerning the length of the course, the 
number of hours per day, the arrangement and distribution of 
subjects of instruction, the number of pupils to each teacher, the 
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method of instruction, the education of teachers, and the princi- 
ples according to which institutions should be managed; and that 
finally the supervision of instruction and education is not in all 
cases satisfactory. The hope is justified that the associations of 
teachers of deaf-mutes which are still in the first stages of devel- 
opment, will bear fruit, that these associations will not only 
further their common interests, but also contribute their share 
toward solving the vexed problems referred to, and that it will be 
the aim of the educational authorities in seeking a suitable method 
for instructing and educating deaf-mutes to invoke the aid of 
science. If we look for favorable results from the united efforts 
of science and practice, we cannot ignore as not justified, the 
desire of practical men for a more thorough education. Non 
trustra appetamus ! (May we not strive in vain !) 
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THE DEAF AND THEIR SOCIAL RELATIONS WITH 
HEARING PEOPLE. 


3012 Hoitmes St., Kansas City, Mo., March 20, 19goo. 


EpIToR OF THE REvIEW :—In a recent letter to you I 
ventured to suggest certain reforms to be instituted, for the better 
enjoyment by lip-readers of the society of the hearing. The result 
was an invitation from you to prepare a paper on the subject for 
publication. I do not shrink from doing what I can, for few but 
sympathizers will read my paper, and no one has a right to expect 
scholarship in a person deaf from childhood, especially in an aged 
one quite “behind the times,” while they must know that much 
that is useful might be learned from such. 

I have written to several lip-readers whom I know, or know 
of, for their experiences, thinking to find something to bear me 
out in my own ideas, also to my aged sister, and I have gone 
through my diary kept when a young woman. 

Miss Daisy M. Way’s reply is in the form of a paper which 
she consents to my sending you, with her name signed, and which 
conveys much better than I could do our sentiments on the ques- 
tion and our ideas of reforms needed. I hope you will accept it 
in lieu of one from me touching the same points, but I can add 
some things—relate incidents in my own experience by way of 
illustration, and, to be fair, give the bright side of my life, briefly. 

One of the replies received is from a lady graduate of a sign 
school who afterwards taught herself to speak and read lips 
mostly by means of talking to herself in a mirror, or repeating 
poems or pieces she had learned by heart. I think I had best 
copy and give it as the bright side, in order to demonstrate the fact 
that “what has been done may be done.” She says: “You wished 
me to write you all about my experience in the society of the 
hearing people and would like to know if I go much in society. 
Not very much, because there is not much of society in this small 
town, except the church socials and entertainments. I attend 
them as often as I feel like it, and whenever invitations are ex- 
tended to me I nearly always accept them, and I generally have an 
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enjoyable time and make myself perfectly at home, more so than 
many hearing people. Some often talk to me of their own accord 
and some do not, though I often have to begin first in order to 
make people talk. A young bride who returned my call two days 
ago talked to me of her own accord and we had quite a visit to- 
gether. I had been accustomed to have some one to make calls 
with me until a few years ago. One day my friend happened not 
to go with me to call at several places so I was obligedto go alone, 
(and I had always dreaded to go calling.) Just imagine my feel- 
ing when I rang the door-bell, not knowing whether I would en- 
joy my call without my friend, but to my great relief the lady her- 
self came to the door and received me very cordially. She took 
more pains to talk to me than if my friend had been with me, and 
seemed to enjoy herself as much as I did. I felt very much 
encouraged when I left her and called on her next neighbor. 
The lady was at home and I enjoyed it as much as I did at the first 
house I called at. I went to so many places that afternoon. I 
reached home highly elated with my successful calling alone, and 
I never have asked any one to go with me since. Is that selfish? 
It gives me a chance to learn to talk and read the lips when I am 
alone with a person. I do not know of any lip-readers who feel 
slighted in this way. Of course I always have trouble more or 
less to understand some persons. I know I do not read the lips 
as well as you, Miss Way, and Miss Whitley, but no one with 
whom I come in contact seems to have trouble to understand me. 
One thing which has bothered me much is thata great many words 
are so much alike on the lips, though different in their meaning. 
I think I have written down nearly nine hundred such words. 
The other day I was talking about a small picture, ‘Christ and the 
Doctor.’ I spoke about its not being very plain at a little distance. 
My sister said to me, ‘I think that picture is very artistic.’ ‘Yes, 
I think it is very hard to see,’ I said. ‘Artistic,’ she repeated. So 
I soon saw my mistake. I thought the ‘artistic’ was ‘hard to 
see.’ Now don’t you think they are very much alike in rapid 
speech? I keep adding the words to the list whenever I see they 
are alike. How shall we remedy those bothersome words?” 
Another reply is from a lady who became partially deaf before 
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her education was completed and who has become so very deaf 
that she is anxious to learn lip-reading more perfectly, but an aged 
and nearly blind father requires her care, and she does all of his 
reading for him. She says: “I have found it true in my own 
experience when in company to feel neglected, so much so that I 
shrink from being much with others, because it seems to me they 
are making an effort on my account when attempting conversa- 
tion. I feel like sparing then all that I can. My own special 
friends understand that I can follow nearly all conversation by 
watching the lips, and do not, I think, make any special efforts, 
but I refer to those whom I only meet occasionally. For this 
reason I keep away from gatherings and meeting strangers. Of 
course the loss of hearing is a great trial, and my pride makes it 
more so because I do not want people to know that I am deaf, 
and that is the reason why I dislike meeting strangers or going 
into company. I much prefer staying in my own home.” This 
lady has thought for some years of attending Miss McCowen’s 
school, and may do so sometime, for lessons in lip-reading. 

Another reply is from a rapid lip-reader of good education 
who has long been trying to get a position of some kind. She 
has had some unpleasant experiences but seems loath to speak of 
them. One was when she passed satisfactorily the examination 
for a position and her name headed the successful list and she was 
twice recommended for the place, but she was rejected each time 
without being given a trial, which was a most painful experience, 
especially as the lady at the head of the office had shown an inter- 
est in the education of deaf children. She greatly enjoys con- 
versing with hearing people and usually does not need to begin, 
but draws them out by questions. Sometimes she prefers the 
company of books to that of society, and vice versa, as the mood 
takes her. She wishes I could call with her on a number of her 
hearing friends and note how the conversation is begun and car- 
ried on. She truly enjoys these pleasant experiences which she 
has. She lives in a city where there are schools for the deaf and 
quite a number of deaf people. 

But in the city where Miss Way lives there are no such 
schools, and it is a big city and she has lived in it many years. 
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Naturally the people have not yet become acquainted with what 
is being done elsewhere for the deaf, as a general thing, and con- 
sequently have not learned to sympathize with and respect them. 
So there is little wonder she has'come to feel isolated, compara- 
tively, and is so desirous to do away with the ignorance, the prej- 
udice, the skepticism, the thoughtlessness and neglect that seem 
to prevail in her home city. But she looks farther: she would 
have a reform everywhere for the benefit of the coming genera- 
tions. 

I am sure that / cannot be said to be working for my own 
benefit. I shall be in my grave before there can be much of a 
change. It was fifteen years before speech and lip-reading 
schools to amount to anything had been started after I had de- 
monstrated when visiting at the Hartford school that they might 
be made a success. If I can aid in starting the good work I will 
be content. But I would by no means’ onfine myself to lip- 
readers. There are many deaf who cannot speak nor read lips 
who are just as capable of enjoying any act of kindness shown to 
them and just as liable to be neglected. There are the blind, the 


near-sighted, the lame, the invalids, and the aged whose lives’ 


should be filled with sunshine. They should have little attentions, 
kind words, loving care, and talks on the events of the day, or 
something to relieve the monotony of a cheerless life that so many 
lead in this in some respects cold world of ours. 

We know that there are many much worse conditions in life 
than mere lack of society, and we trust that bodily and physical 
comfort is looked after. But is the mental, and shall I say spirit- 
ual, comfort of all taken into consideration? Occasional social 
attentions and acts and words of loving kindness and courtesy, 
cheerfully, willingly, and patiently accorded, will be appreciated 
and long remembered. 

We are championing the cause of those who feel isolated, 
and more especially the lip-reading deaf who feel most keenly of 
all the lack of opportunities. We make an earnest but dispas- 
sionate appeal, not to the “proud and prayerless,’ but to warm 
hearts seeking out channels in which to exercise humanity, ming- 
led with affection and self-enjoyment, to let the promptings of 
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your kind nature become manifest, and in case of the deaf to 
whom you think you cannot talk, make approaches in all con- 
fidence that, if you only try, the difficulty may soon be removed, 
for if there is no other way that you can comprehend, there are 
paper and pencil. 

We appeal also to those who are only thoughtless and care- 
less, but are willing and kind, who do not know or realize that 
there is any need, and are unconscious of any sadness that they 
might alleviate by a little time spent in conversation—telling the 
deaf the news, or little things that happen in the home, the 
neighborhood, the town, the church, in fact anything of interest 
to them which they do not find in the papers or cannot read on 
account of poor sight, just as you tell each other and try to pu: 
yourselves in their places and imagine just what you would crave 
for yourselves and grant that to them. Do not exclude any, but 
take interest in all wh are able to comprehend, enjoy and appre- 
ciate, especially those who gladly receive your kindness. Above 
all do not always wait for them to ask questions or broach a sub- 
ject, but rather sometimes begin of your own accord and ask 
them questions, kindly turning your faces to the light for lip- 
readers, which will greatly assist them. 

Would there be any use in entreating those to do better— 
even members of households one of whom is a lip-reader—who 
know all the need, the yearning for practice in speech and lip- 
reading, the loneliness, the fondness for society, the thirst for 
knowledge and information and helps in obtaining them, and the 
few opportunities they have, and know, too, how to converse with 
them and can easily do so, yet are too indolent, feeling it is “too 


much trouble’? 


Could others persuade, when your own con- 
sciences fail to dictate ? If they ask you questions, are they often 
met with a weary sigh, and, “O, I don’t know’? Do you give 
them any information of your own accord more than once or 
twice a week on an average, and then only in the fewest brief 
words possible, leaving them to learn particulars by questioning 
you on every point ? Do you limit your sittings with them to a 
few brief minutes, taking your books or papers and letting them 
discern a “Don’t interrupt me” air, and seldom saying a word 
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unless in reply to persistent queries ? Do you invite them to 
accompany you in making calls and visits, and to see your callers 
and visitors, or invite company for them ? 

When company is present, do you monopolize conversation, 
and if, seeing a gap, they introduce a subject or a question, ap- 
propriate the subject and discuss it between you to their exclu- 
sion? Do you not know that they can visit more where there 1s 
not a third person present and should have some opportunities 
for chats all their own ? If, handicapped by your failure to have 
your faces in the light, or, in cases of gentlemen, by a heavy mus- 
tache, or by poor sight, they sometimes misunderstand, do you 
manifest fatigue and an indisposition for a repetition of your sen- 
tences? Do you think it too much trouble to motion to them, or 
tap on something, or touch them to attract their attention, when 
you wish to speak to them, or do you wait till they look in your 
direction, thus possibly forgetting to speak ? Lastly, do any of 
you take them to church with you, find the texts for them and the 
chapters and hymns to read, and tell them what is of most impor- 
tance in the sermons and the notices given out, and to Sunday 
schools and Bible classes and prayer meetings, and interest them 
in the subject of the salvation of souls ? Or induce them to give 
themselves to God, accepting Christ as their Saviour, in prepara- 
tion for the inevitable end and the heaven beyond, and not only 
this, but to lead others into the same paths, thus earning bright 
stars for their immortal crowns, and blessing you for your 
thoughtful kindness ? 

We know not if many will thank us for our “offered services,” 
or if some will “turn and rend us,” but if the latter is the case we 
would better retire from them. We have followed the well meant 
dictates of our sympathetic hearts. Miss Way calls the lip-reader 
a curiosity and says that thousands of people do not know what 
has been done for the deaf. When with Miss McCowen’s class, 
day after day for ten days, in her exhibit in the Children’s building 
at the World’s Fair in 1893, I observed the crowds who visited 
the school, how they would linger for a long time, watching and 
hearing the exercises and seeming to think it one of the marvels 
of the age—a new wonder. 
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In my Lake George paper in 1892, at the second annual 
meeting of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, I related how I was visited by a mother of a 
little deaf and dumb girl. She had been referred to me by Miss 
McCowen and was in search of information in regard to teaching 
speech to the deaf and was thinking of having her child taught to 
speak. After quite a long conversation with me, I informed her 
that I could not hear. Her surprise was great, and by inquiring 
she learned that 1 only saw her talking. She threw her hands 
down in complete astonishment and declared she had never heard 
of such a thing before. I enjoyed it while I pitied the ignorance, 
trying for speech for her child with no idea how she was to under- 
stand others—by reading lips. 

I have often met and talked with strangers without any 
trouble till they discovered in some way my infirmity, then, some 
of them would begin to yell. Told there was no use, they could 
not talk any more; and some would begin to write; while some 
seemed helpless at once. They had never heard of lip-reading, 
and yet they knew that I had understood them in some way. One 
man said in astonishment, when told by a third party that I was 
deaf, “Why, she’s been talking to me this half an hour!” His 
idea, apparently, was that because I could not hear I could not 
talk, yet I had been talking with him half an hour. 

I have given these as illustrations of Miss Way’s statement. 
I have often begun conversing with persons to whom I have been 
introduced to show them that we might possibly be able to con- 
verse together, and so removed their skepticism. We rejoice that 
the deaf are to be enumerated separately. It will enable the 
friends of this class to find them all and extend benefits. We 
want them all found, and not only that but “found out”—what 
their needs and capacities and drawbacks are, with a view to their 
benefit. 

In my own case, I was found to possess all my faculties in- 
tact, and to have common capacity for enjoyment, social or other- 
wise, of them all. My hearing began to fail at the age of three 
and a half. Loud talking to me became necessary. A sister ten 
years older had learned lip-reading, and I was encouraged to try 
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that and soon it became my only means of understanding. I was 
sent to the district school with the hearing children and was as 
one of them, spelling, etc. in their classes. Only one teacher do 
I remember who was inclined to grumble at her task in having 
me for a pupil, and she grumbled at the hearing ones more or less. 
I was making good progress in my lessons when at the age of 
thirteen I nearly lost my voice from an affection of the throat, and 
it proved the most unfortunate event in my life. I have never 
regretted my deafness, but this kas been the “thorn in my flesh” 
ever since, this change in my voice. The change may not have 
been as great as I imagined, but it was sufficiently great, in my 
own mind, to make me diffident about using it, so much so that 
for nearly eight years I would whisper in company, and then I 
was told that 1 should lose speech if I did not practise it. The 
change was sufficiently great to deter me from trying to enter 
higher schools for fear of ridicule, so I contented myself with only 
two more years of schooling at the home school and at my desk 
where I was often writing, spending much of my time there. 

Thus was my permanent good in the educational line, and 
my comparatively normal voice, sacrificed in periods of thought- 
lessness and carelessness on the part of myself and others. I 
should say that if I had obeyed the gentle directions of others in 
regard to the care of my throat, or been made to obey them 
sooner, I might have been saved this terrible affliction. Another 
case of neglect. Notwithstanding this, I was treated as well by 
my friends as they treated each other, joining them in all kinds 
of gatherings, attending church, Sunday school, Bible class, 
prayer and revival meetings, lectures, singing schools, exhibitions, 
excursions, picnics, rides, visitings, visiting and watching with 
the sick, and was trusted with the care of infants and children, 
and with driving and riding horses as if I could take care of my- 
self, no difference being perceptible to me except that I did not 
take part in conversations unless directed to me, which was often 
done. 

My father’s father’s family was a large one and all settled 
within visiting distance of us and there were many cousins, in- 
cluding some on my mother’s side, and many outsiders of respect- 
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ability mingling in our circle, which made my circle of friends 
and acquaintances quite large, and scarcely a day passed in all the 
years, Over a quarter of a century, in my father’s home that there 
was not some visiting among us. And this fact with that other 
one of my mingling with hearing children in school, has proved of 
inestimable value to me in after life among strangers in four dif- 
ferent places. What a transition from environments where all 
were accustomed to me to new places where none ever heard of 
lip-readers. The whole community knew that I could speak and 
read lips, but few of them, comparatively, talked to me unless I 
began. I had my own special friends and we had our chats by 
ourselves. Some even sought my society and seemed to enjoy 
it and love me. Added to all this confidence my people had in 
my abilities, was the manifest pride they had in my small accom- 
plishments, especially my literary tastes. I loved the things of 
the mind and had a very great ambition to learn all I could. I 
learned my lessons and how to do all kinds of work easily, the 
latter without taking lessons. I never took lessons in speech 
nor speech-reading, nor pronunciation, accentuation, modulation, 
or control of my voice, nor in reading either prose or verse, 
though I have done a great deal of both and have written in both 
a great deal with some blank verse. I am reminded here that 
Prof. Weld of the Hartford School told me that a deaf person 
could not read poetry as different from prose. I even learned to 
read notes and play the piano a little, and my teacher said I kept 
good time and learned more easily and quickly than she did. 
When, after my confidence was restored and I didn’t whisper in 
company any more, my father and others asked me to speak and 
pray in prayer meetings, I realized more than ever before how 
great was my lost opportunity! I cried in my heart of hearts, 
“Why did they not tell me that the change in my voice was not so 
very great as I thought, and was no barrier to ny attending a 
higher school and obtaining an education ?” 

My father was a man of education and there were two school 
teachers in his family. They knew of the deep-seated yearning I 
had and how I once took down all the school books and said I 
was going to study them all! I can but cast the mantle of 
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charity over them all and say they knew not what they did—they 
did not think perhaps. I want to impress upon parents that they 
may make somebodies of their unfortunates if they will only do 
their best. : 

If I could have had as much individual attention I might 
have rivalled even Helen Kellar! As it was I guessed out nearly 
everything, mostly by watching others. In lip-reading I disposed 
my lips as they did and made a sound. My sister, (younger and 
hearing,) however, was a great help to me, kindly telling me 
things and what people were talking about, like Miss Way’s 
noble-hearted mother and my late husband. They are the only 
ones that did this for me among the hearing. 

We have not forgotten that large class who speak but cannot 
hear sufficiently well to carry on conversation easily, nor read 
lips but would like to learn. 

I remember well what Dr. Bell said to me on the special 
train going to Colorado Springs in 1892. I read his lips. He 
said: “A wealthy old gentleman from New York came to me with 
the tears streaming down his face when he had heard you speak 
on the stage at the Second Lake George meeting, and said to me: 
“Dr. Bell, if only my daughter could have learned as Mrs. Finney 
has, I would be very happy. She tried to get into schools where 
lip reading was being taught a few minutes each day but was 
refused on account of her age. So she was obliged to learn the 
signs to enable her to converse at all. Now Dr. Bell, if you will 
establish a lip-reading college for adults I will support it.’ ” 

Mrs. Mariette E, (BARstTow) FINNEY. 





It has long been my conviction that what is needed most by 
the rising—and increasing—number of lip-readers is not so much 
a continual improvement in methods and motives, at the hands of 
their instructors, but rather a dissemination of fact in the world at 
large concering their ability, their ambitions, and the proper 
mode of treatment that should be accorded them. Ina word, the 
world needs to be told what they have overcome, what they hope 
to attain, and how they are to be conversed with. More real good 
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could be accomplished by a systematic series of pulpit talks by a 
magnetic speaker, than all the conventions, conferences, and es- 
says that are being written and read—all of which, unfortunately, 
penetrate only the educational circles, and attract the attention of 
no one except those directly concerned in the teaching of the deaf. 

There are thousands upon thousands of good-hearted, intell- 
igent, travelled, and well-read people who have never even heard 
of the deaf being taught to speak. A lip-reader is as great a cu- 
riosity to some of these as an inhabitant of the planet Mars. 
More than these—and the worst of it perhaps—is the skepticism 
and distrust that result from this ignorance. The cool incredulity 
with which they turn away is as chilling in its effect upon the 
eager and hopeful lip-reader as a douche of ice water; and yet 
perhaps, “They know not what they do.” It is this “perhaps” 
that ought to be done away with. There should be no excuse for 
such thoughtlessness and ignorance. People need to be told, 
and the way prepared, so that when they chance to come into 
contact with one of the class, the little seed may germinate into 
a kindly word or a sympathetic listening, which will send the lip- 
reader happily on his way, with a life-long memory of pleasure 
and gratitude for the act of kindness which cost the giver so little. 

My own experience has been so disappointing that I may 
lay myself open to criticism for writing too plainly, and I feel 
rather that I should make a plea in behalf of the coming genera- 
tion of lip-readers than detail the bitterness of spirit that has re- 
sulted from the unkindness and coldness of the hearing people 
I have been forced among, many of whom, to their shame be it 
said, knew better, but were either too selfish or too deeply prej- 
udiced against the deaf as a class to take the trouble to make an 
equal or an associate of one of them. I have endeavored to find 
comfort in the reflection that I, perhaps, am one of a little band 
of pioneers who are blazing the way through the forests of ignor- 
ance and the thickets of prejudice, to prepare a broad and easy 
highway for those who come after. This is a work in which the 
American Association could and should aid us. I pray in my 
heart of hearts that the disheartening experiences we of the van- 
guard have endured may be spared to those who follow. 
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And yet, hearing people in the world at large can hardly be 
blamed for adding to our difficulties, when certain Principals and 
life-long instructors of the deaf feel it to be too much trouble to 
talk orally with the pupils of the oral classes. I have come direct- 
ly from class-rooms where I had watched and admired the work 
of exceptionally rapid lip-readers, only to find them, five minutes 
later, being conversed with by their Principal in the sign-lan- 
guage. When I entered a mild protest, and pointed out the self- 
confidence to be gained by putting into practice what the school- 
room had imparted, I was met with the unconvincing reply: “Oh, 
it’s so much easier to sign. It would take time to say over the 
words that a few swift motions express; and besides they under- 
stand the signs better.” Very true, perhaps, but when are they 
going to understand the lips better if it is too much trouble to 
have them try ? 

On every occasion of my visits to schools for the deaf (and 
under this head I refer only to those which teach the combined 
system), and even at certain conventions, when it was well 
known that I had no knowledge of the sign-language, I was 
grieved and chagrined to have different instructors reply to my 
remarks in signs—not one of which I could understand—and 
against which I bitterly protested. It is simply the first and un- 
controllable instinct of many of these people to begin “signing” 
the moment occasion arises to converse with one they know to 
be deaf. 

Between those who use the signs because it is easier, and 
those who do not exert themselves to talk to the deaf at all, be- 
cause they think it is hard, the lip-reader is apt to have a sorry 
time if he expects too much at the hands of the world he steps 
into after the school door closes behind him. Therein lies an- 
other weak point in the educational fabric. The promise is made 
that we are to be made useful citizens and take our places in the 
ranks with the best of them, if only we persevere and excel. The 
cruel fact is that we are not always allowed the position we have 
honestly striven for and attained; and the fault is not ours, but 
that of the multitude who crowd us out. Our education is a con- 
venience and a blessing that very few of us, I think, would fore- 
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go, even at the price we pay in disappointment and rebuffs when 
we attempt to put it to practical use in certain quarters, but I 
sometimes think it would be well to warn and prepare the lip- 
readers beforehand for the up-hill path the world’s ignorance is 
going to make them. Very often they do not find, even in their 
own homes, the conversational opportunities they expected, be- 
cause the rest are too busy, or too thoughtless, to include the 
one afflicted member in the family councils; and, forced to fall 
back upon his own resources, the sign-language creeps in be- 
cause it is easy and quick and also because it gives companion- 
ship among the larger mass of the deaf; and thus the years of 
study of lip-reading are lost, through lack of opportunity and 
practice and a growing timidity. I know whereof I speak when 
I say that the families of the deaf are most of all to blame for 
what they have to suffer from isolation and neglect. 

The “Mother’s Unions” Dr. Bell has been instrumental in 
founding in the larger cities, are a step in the right direction—but 
there is much more to be done. If the subject could be presented 
properly, and in an attractive way, it would be a perfect reve- 
lation to the masses who not only do not know what has been 
done by and for the orally taught deaf, but who have never taken 
the matter home to themselves—viewing it from the standpoint 
of the deaf. As the world moves forward, I hope and believe the 
will and the way will be found to make this clear; but until a re- 
form takes place in public opinion, it is a momentous question 
and a grievous problem among us who suffer from its baneful 
effects. 

Daisy M. Way. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE CHEFOO, CHINA, SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
CuHEFOO, CHINA, Nov. 12th, 1900, 
FraNK W. Bootn, Epiror oF THE AssociATION REVIEW, 

Dear Mr. Booth: Your letter of Sept. 15th reached me some 
days ago. Thank you very much for the expression of cordial 
interest in our work here which it contains. 

}efore answering your letter let me thank you for the beauti- 
fully executed illustrations of our little school in the October 
Review. They are much finer than I thought they could be. 
It seems to me that I could hardly have chosen a better location 
for the school than Chefoo. We have been quite safe here and 
able to stay on in our own home, while so many others are ref- 
ugees, and, as you will see by my September letter, we were able 
to open school again on the 3rd, as we had planned, with half the 
class in attendance, while the work of so many others has been 
suspended or entirely swept away. There have been anxious 
times but they have passed and no harm came to us. Leaders 
of the “Boxers” came here and tried to get a following but failed. 
The authorities have been fairly vigilant and outwardly kindly 
disposed. If I had taken my school to Peking, as some sug- 
gested, it might have shared the fate of the Rev. John Murray’s 
School for the Blind. Every pupil and helper, as far as he could 
learn, was massacred, and all the valuable material for teaching 
destroyed. Surely God has guided us and kept us and we are 
grateful, indeed. 

Of course the troublous times have checked the growth of 
the school. Only one new pupil has been received and seven 
have not returned, but if it had continued to increase as rapidly 
as it did last year we should have soon outgrown this building. 
As it is we now have time to work off the debt and get together 
the means for erecting another small building. I trust the friends 
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of the school will recognize this opportunity and not let it pass. 
By far the largest part of the expenses of the school continue 
even if the number of pupils is small,—namely, my own salary 
and the interest money. These two items cannot be stopped 
unless I give up the work. 

Your question, what effect the war will ultimately have on 
the school and mission work generally, is one which I feel quite 
unable to answer. The situation in China is simply indescribable. 
We are hoping for the best results, but what we are able to do 
in the future depends very largely upon how the Great Powers 
manage affairs in the north, and the problem of what to do and 
how to do it is one not easily solved. Just now it looks as if 
there might be a wide-spread rebellion which may result in the 
overthrow of the Manchu dynasty and the establishment on the 
throne of a Chinese ruler. We may see more exciting times than 
we have yet, but that will be no reason why this work should be 
abandoned; for in case of the rebellion spreading to this region, 
Chefoo is sure to be protected by some one of the Great Powers. 
None of the Chefoo workers have had to leave this place, tho’ it 
was so reported at home, and all but the expensive hotels are 
full of refugees. The missionaries who are here are using the 
leisure time in further study of the language; while others, whose 
furlough was nearly due, are taking it now, so as to be ready for 
work when times of peace come again. I have talked with sev- 
eral gentlemen here and nearly all are looking forward to the 
ultimate extension of the work. One business man said he fully 
expected to.see the number of business men in China doubled 
during the next two years. 

Personally I am optimistic. I do not for a moment imagine 
that the Lord is going to let His workers be driven out of the 
field. I confess that at present it looks dark, but to my mind 
this upheaval is conclusive proof that progress through the gos- 
pel was being felt in the life of the nation, which made a tremen- 
dous effort to throw off the new power. Whether she has suc- 
ceeded remains to be seen. Affairs may be patched up and the 
tragedy have to be repeated on a larger scale, but I trust not. 

As is the future of missionary work, so is the future of the 
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Deaf School as regards its growth in China. I would no more 
think of giving up and going home, while I can still have seven 
pupils in the school, than those in direct mission work would 
think of doing so. Its future financially is more precarious than 
regular mission work for there is no well organized Committee 
at home to look after its needs. Just now we seem to be more 
in danger of being left without funds than of being massacred, 
or driven out of the country. Not because gifts have fallen off, 
for there has been a decided increase; but because we have had 
expenses incident to finishing a new house, which, including 
interest money, have amounted to $1400 Mexican. This has 
been a heavy drain on our income and leaves us nearly stranded. 
Early in January the interest money must be paid again, and 
we still owe the contractor about $300 which must be paid before 
the Chinese New Year in February. We have nothing on hand 
to meet these two items. During the summer I received a few 
guests into the home which helped me with my table expenses 
and enabled me to pay into the Deaf School fund as room rent, 
$15 each month. It is pleasant to have someone with me for 
company, but I should be sorry to be obliged to do this to any 
extent, as it uses time and strength that should be given to the 
school. My camera has been the means of earning over $60 
since last May, which I have paid into the school fund, also. Most 
of the work of making the photos has been done by my native 
assistant in addition to his teaching, and without any extra pay. 
He is anxious to make enough in this way to meet his own salary. 
He did very nearly last year and will more than do it this year. 

A few of the Schools for the Deaf in America have helped. 
I had hoped that a large number would do so. A small yearly 
gift from each would help us wonderfully. Of course I know 
that anything sent from the schools must largely come from the 
teachers and officers and that any help directly from the pupils 
must be the result of considerable work on the part of someone. 
I should like the matter to be brought very seriously before the 
Deaf public and those interested in the Deaf. I have no means 
of knowing what the general sentiment is in regard to helping 
this school, but all the friends here are so heartily appreciative 
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that it has seemed as if those at home, who know the benefits of 
an education to the Deaf, must be even more so. I am feeling 
the financial burden very much and it unfits me for doing as good 
work as I should. Iam so tired of owing people. I want to be 
free to give my whole time and strength to the school. 

We have been asking for ($8000) eight thousand dollars 
U. S. currency, but that contemplated a school for girls as well 
as boys. It may be wiser now, in view of the unsettled state of 
the country, to ask for only half of that, but to ask that a few 
hundreds of dollars be sent very soon. I have had a great deal 
of faith that God would give us all we need, and I still believe He 
will, but a debt on work for the Lord does not seem quite right. 
When I think of it 1 am almost discouraged, but when I think 
of all we have accomplished, and go to the school-room and note 
how well the teacher does his part and how rapidly the boys are 
learning I decide that I will not give up easily. 





In closing allow me to thank you again for your interest 
and for the space given to my letter in the pages of the REvVIEw. 
I am sure through it some one will come to know of our need 
and lift the burden before it is too late. I am praying for it. 

Very sincerely yours, 
AnnetTta T. MILLs. 














THE HUMAN EAR. 
SUSAN M. BEAMAN, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


In order to thoroughly understand the ear, one must know of 
its structure and its function. The sense of hearing does not 
strictly belong to one organ, but to several, which are grouped 
into three divisions—the External Ear, the Tympanum or Middle 
Ear, and the Labyrinth or Internal Ear. 

Hearing is that function by which we obtain a knowledge of 
the vibratory motions of bodies, which constitute sounds. One 
may readily imagine that independent of the sense of hearing, 
sound, as sound, has no existence in nature. 








VIEW OF ALL THE PARTS OF THE EAR.—1, The canal that leads to the 
internal ear. 2, Membrana tympani. 3, 4, 5, Bones of the ear. 7, 
Central part of the labyrinth. 8, 9, 10, Semicircular canals. 11, 12, Chan- 
nels of the cochlea. 13, Auditory nerve. 14, Opening from the middle 
ear, or tympanum, to the pharynx (Eustachian tube). 





*A paper read before the Chicago Teachers’ Club for the Deaf. 
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The external ear consists of the auricle, the oblong convo- 
luted body situated on the outside of the head; and the partly bony 
and partly cartilaginous external auditory canal, about one inch 
in length, at the bottom of which is found the membrana tympani, 
or drum head. This canal is narrower in the middle than at the 
extremities. Short, firm hairs are stretched across the tube, 
preventing the ingress of foreign bodies. Beneath the thin 
cuticle are small follicles or glands which secrete the well-known 
yellow “wax.” The convoluted, irregular surface of the auricle 
aids quite materially in collecting the waves of sound and in re- 
flecting them on the membrane of the tympanum. If these ir- 
regularities are abolished by filling them up with a soft material, 
such as wax, leaving the entrance to the canal free, experiment 
shows that the intensity of sounds is weakened, and that there is 
more difficulty in judging of their direction. When waves of 
sound strike the auricle, they are partly reflected outwards, while 
the remainder impinging at various angles, undergo a number 
of reflections so as to be directed into the auditory canal. 

Vibrations are transmitted along the auditory canal, partly 
by the air it contains and partly by its walls, to the membrane of 
the tympanum. From the obliquity in position and peculiar curv- 
ature of this membrane, most of the waves must strike it nearly 
perpendicularly, and in the most advantageous direction. 

Here we pause just a moment for the purpose of considering 
the structure of the tympanum, before we continue with the 
thought of transmission of sounds. 

The tympanum or middle ear, or inside of the drum, is an ir- 
regular, bony cavity, larger than, and situated just outside of, the 
vestibule, the entrance chamber, found in the labyrinth. It is 
separated from the auditory canal by the membrana tympani. A 
large opening into the tympanum is called the Eustachian tube, 
from the name of the Italian anatomist who first described it. It 
is a trumpet-shaped canal somewhat over an inch and a half in 
length, extending from the forepart of the tympanum obliquely 
inward, forward, and downward, connecting with the nasal com- 
partment of the pharynx. The function of the Eustachian tube is 
to allow of equal atmospheric pressure upon both sides of the 
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membrana tympani. Perhaps you have noticed children and 
older persons, who are hard of hearing, open their mouths when 
they wanted to hear distinctly ? This is to let the sounds pass 
in through the Eustachian tube as well as through the auditory 
canal, 





View oF LABYRINTH LAID OPEN (highly magnified).—1, 1, Cochlea. 
2, 3, Two canals that wind two and one-half turns around the hollow axis 
(5). 7, Central portion of labyrinth. 8, Fenestra rotunda. 9, Fenestra 
Ovalis. II, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, Semicircular canals. 

The tympanic cavity contains three very small bones, the 
smallest in the body, weighing but a few grains. From their re- 
semblance to the articles, they have been named mallen (mallet), 
incus (anvil), and stapes (stirrup). They are arranged so as to 
form an irregular chain stretching from the outer to the inner 
wall. The mallens and incus articulate by a hinge-joint; the 
incus and stapes by a ball and socket joint. 

This little chain of bones is of great assistance in transmitting 
sound to the watery fluid within the labyrinth. There comes along 
a sound wave caught by the auricle; passes through the auditory 
canal; plays on the drum head; in vibrating causes the first bone 
to shake the second; it shakes the third which is fastened to the 
inner-most drum-head. It too is shaken. This inner drum-head 
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covers the opening to winding passages or semicircular canals. 
In these little places is watery fluid; and floating in this fluid is 
the auditory nerve from the brain. When the second drum-head 
vibrates it shakes the fluid contained in the winding passages. 
The auditory nerve feels this shaking and immediately carries the 
message in to the brain; then we say we hear a sound. 

Perhaps it may not be out of place to say just here, that the 
labyrinth is divided into three portions—the vestibule, the semi- 
circular,canals, and the cochlea. 

The vestibule is a small and somewhat triangular cavity about 
the size of a grain of wheat. It is placed almost vertically in the 
center of the labyrinth, and is a kind of entrance chamber to the 
semicircular canals behind, and the cochlea in front. The semi- 
circular canals are three curved passages, describing more than 
half a circle, and are about the twentieth of an inch in diameter. 
Two of them open into the vestibule at both extremities, and the 
third at one extremity. 

In front of the vestibule is the cochlea. It consists of a bony 
canal which winds around a hollow axis nearly three times, gener- 
ally decreasing in diameter and thus forming a spiral cone. 

The interior of the canal is divided into two passages by a 
membranous partition, upon which some parts of the auditory 
nerve ramify. The passages also are filled with lymph and com- 
municate with each other at the apex of the cone, and at the apex 
of the base, one opens into the vestibule, the other into the tym- 
panum. 

Deafness or partial deafness may arise from obstruction of 
the external ear, occasioned by disease of various kinds; from 
ulceration, thickening or perforation of the membrana tympani; 
from inflammatory affections, both acute and chronic, of the mid- 
dle and internal ear; from obstruction of the Eustachian tube, 
caused by inflammation of its lining membrane, leading to thick- 
ening and accumulation of mucus or pus; from diseases of the 
throat blocking up the end of the Eustachian tube; and lastly from 
disease of the auditory nerve. One can not take too great care 
of the ear. The complication and finish of the auditory apparatus, 
and the perfection and delicacy of its action, are second only to 
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those of vision. A draft of cold air should never be allowed to 
enter the ear, nor should very cold water be used in it. No hard 
substance, like a pin, should be forced into the external auditory 
canal, as the drum-head might thereby be punctured. When the 
drum-head is broken the sense of hearing is injured. I have 
heard it said that nothing smaller than the elbow should be thrust 
into the ear. 

Do we fully appreciate the blessing of hearing ? Are we able 
to drink of the spirit of sweet sounds which daily surround us ? 
The musical voices of our dear friends, the merry laughter of the 
children, the patter of little feet as they pass hither and thither all 
day long, the hum of insects, the music of joyous birds, the 
strange tales told by the pines, the sweet symphonies played on 
the branches of the forest trees, the merry whetting of the scythe, 
and other summer sounds from the fields, the dip and splash of 
the oar, the deep voice of the sea, the waves of the thunder, the 
rustle of the fallen leaves as we take jaunts through the autumn 
woods, all these sounds and many more add to our enjoyment. 
And with Shakespeare we say of one sound or another,— 

“It comes o’er my ear like the sweet sound that breathes upon a bank 
of violets, stealing and giving odor.” 
For we see and feel— 


“Sermons in stones, 
Books in running brooks 
And good in everything.” 
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WILLIAM R. BARRY. 
CHARLES W. ELY, FREDERICK, MD. 


Mr. William R. Barry, President of the Board of Visitors of 
the Maryland School for the Deaf, died August 12, 1900. As his 
interest in the work for the deaf and his acquaintance among 
workers was not confined to State lines, it seems proper to pre- 
sent to the readers of the Annals a sketch of his life and work. 

Mr. Barry became a member of the Board of Visitors of the 
Maryland School in 1869, the second year of its active work, and 
held this position to the time of his death. Members of this Board 
are appointed for life, serving without pay. It has numbered in its 
membership many of the leading bankers, lawyers, and business 
men of the State. From the time of his appointment Mr. Barry 
became a prominent factor in the work of the Board. His inter- 
est in this line of work was due to the fact that his only child was 
deaf. 

Previous to his appointment he had, visited various schools 
to learn what he could of methods and of the possibilities of deaf- 
mute instruction, and thus came to the duties of his new position 
with a good degree of preparation; and being a successful busi- 
ness man of practical experience and sound judgment, he was 
early and always deferred to by his fellow members. 

He was early made a member of the Executive Committee 
and retained this position through various changes in its personnel 
to the end of his thirty-one years of service. 

The school had been opened in soldiers’ barracks left from 
prerevolutionary times, but in 1870 the erection of suitable build- 
ings was begun. Mr. Barry, as a member of the building com- 
mittee, contributed largely to the success of this enterprise. He 
was alive to the interests of the school in every direction, and 


* Reprinted by permission of the author from the American Annals 
of the Deaf, (Vol. XLVI, No. 1). 
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did perhaps more than any other man in or out of the Board to 
awaken public interest and secure needed support. He also gave 
much time and effort to reach families having deaf-mute children 
to set before them the purposes and the advantages of the school. 
To his constant, untiring labors much of its success is due. 

No one was more familiar than he with the conditions and 
workings of the school. He was a frequent visitor, coming often 
in the intervals between the meetings of the Board, bringing 
many times persons of prominence whom he desired to interest. 
He spent considerable time in the classrooms and knew every 
pupil. He was frequently present on holidays, entering with 
zest into the amusements of the pupils, and always warmly wel- 
comed by them. 

For about thirty years Mr. Barry acted as city agent for the 
deaf, under appointment of the Mayor and Council of Baltimore. 
For this service he received no compensation. In this capacity 
he made the acquaintance of all families in the city of which he 
could. learn, in which there were deaf children. Indigent pupils 
were assisted, sometimes from a small fund provided by the city, 
and sometimes from his own means. He thus came to know the 
home life and surroundings of a great many children, and was 
regarded by the parents as a friend and counsellor. 

His interest followed the graduates in their after-life, and 
many are indebted to him for friendly counsel and assistance. At 
gatherings of the adult deaf Mr. Barry’s presence was always 
looked for with great interest. The feeling of the deaf towards 
him is best told by an expression used in several letters received 
by the writer shortly after his death: “We have lost our best 
friend.” 

A scheme which Mr. Barry had very much at heart was the 
securing of a property in Baltimore, where an assembly hall and 
reading rooms for the society of the deaf could be established. 
Though this effort did not succeed, it may be that the seed which 
he sowed will by and by bear fruit. A hall to bear his name 
would be a well-deserved honor, and it is an object for which the 
deaf and their friends may well labor. 

Mr. Barry was elected Vice-President of the Board in June, 
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1883, and on the death of Mr. Enoch Pratt was chosen President 
in January, 1897, and was re-elected at each of the following 
annual meetings. 

Mr. Barry was a native of Baltimore, where his whole life was 
spent. He was bred to mercantile pursuits, and was for some 
years the head of the firm of Barry & Cook, a large wholesale 
hardware company. For the last twenty-one years he was Presi- 
dent of the Maryland Fire Insuratfee Company, and one of the 
most prominent men in insurance circles. He was also at one 
time President of the Board of Insurance Underwriters and was 
one of the managers of the association known as the Salvage 
Corps. 

Mr. Barry was a man of deeply religious character, prominent 
in church and other good works. From youth he gave a fixed 
amount of his income to church and benevolent purposes. He 
was one of the founders of Chatsworth Independent Methodist 
Church of Baltimore, a liberal giver, and staunch supporter to the 
end of his life. For a long period of years he was its Sunday- 
school superintendent. 

Mr. Barry was one of the organizers of the Baltimore Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and for some time held 
the office of President. He was also President of the Henry 
Watson Children’s Aid Society of Baltimore, one of the objects 
of which is “to provide homeless children with real homes.” He 
was also one of the Directors of the Maryland Colored School for 
the Blind and the Deaf from its inception. 

Mr. Barry was a man of deep sympathies, untiring in his 
labors of benevolence, modest and unassuming to such a degree 
that few, if any, knew to what extent his time and thought were 
drawn upon by those seeking counsel or substantial aid for them- 
selves or others. In his office and at his home he was always 
ready to give a patient hearing. 

Unfailing courtesy, sincerity, and kindness were marked 
characteristics. The pathetic and the humorous side of life 
appealed to him with almost equal force, a combination rare but 
fortunate in one devoted to benevolent work. 

As we have said his interest in the young did not cease when 
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they passed into adult life. The Rev. Dr. McDowell, who, as a 
boy, had known Mr. Barry and had grown up under his influence, 
said of him in his address at the funeral: “Gentle—as genial as 
sunlight. A warm hand with the breath of kindness ever going 
out from it. If the young men of this city to-day or elsewhere 
in our land whom he served could stand up together, they would 
form a goodly company. If the young girls for whom he obtain- 
ed positions and whose interest he served could be mustered here 
this afternoon, they would, perhaps, make as large a gathering as 
that which is here.” 

Mr. Barry passed away in his seventy-third year; a long life 
filled with service to his fellow-men. Such men do not die, but 
in the influence of their characters and good works live on and 
on. 














REPORT ON THE PARIS CONGRESS. 
F. NORDIN, WENERSBURG, SWEDEN. 


[A view of the proceedings of the Paris Congress through 
foreign spectacles is presented to us in the following excellent 
report on the Congress taken from the pages of the Nordish Tid- 
skrift for Dofstumskolan (Scandinavian Journal of Deaf-Mute 
Instruction), Goteborg, Sweden, from the pen of its editor, Mr. 
F. Nordin, who was a delegate to the Congress. ] 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARIS FOR THE STUDY OF QUES- 
TIONS REGARDING THE EDUCATION OF DEAF-MUTES, 
AND THE AIDS GIVEN TO THEM. 


This Congress consisted of two Sections, viz.: the hearing 
section and the deaf-mute section. The two sections, however, 
had very little to do with each other, except that they met at the 
opening and closing sessions of the Congress, and that after the 
close of the Congress, they partook of acommon banquet. Their 
sessions were held in separate halls, the deaf-mute section in the 
larger hall in the palace of the Congress, and the hearing section 
in the smaller. When both sections were together, they com- 
pletely filled the larger hall. The hearing section numbered 
about 200 members. Among these, the following deserve special 
notice: M. Ladreit de Lacharriére, who was mainly instrumental 
in bringing about the Congress, and who, in spite of innumerable 
difficulties, was successful in accomplishing his object. There 
were present from America: Dr. Graham Bell, the ingenious 
inventor of the telephone, Dr. Gallaudet, the President of the 
College for Deaf-Mutes at Washington, Dr. Fay, the editor of 
the “American Annals of the Deaf’; from Germany: Gutzmann, 
Director of the Berlin city school for the deaf, and Heidsiek, the 
well known champion from Breslau; from Italy: Monaci, Director 
of the Genoa Institution, Ferreri, Vice-president of the Siena In- 
stitution and editor of the Journal l’educazione dei Sordomuti; 
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from Belgium: Stockmans, general Inspector of the Belgian 
brothers of charity; from Denmark: Forchhammer; and from 
Russia: Counsellor of State Ostrogradsky, Director of the Gov- 
ernment School for Deaf-Mutes at St. Petersburg. Among the 
French Delegates there should be specially mentioned: old Cla- 
veau, formerly inspector of several French institutions of charity, 
and DBaguer, vice-chairman of the committee of organization, 
and Director of the Departmental School at Asniéres. The 
Directors and teachers of the three government institutions at 
Paris, Bordeaux, and Chambérg were not present. By their 
absence they desired to give expression to their displeasure at 
seeing the Congress organized by a man who was not a specialist 
in the matter of the education of Deaf-Mutes. There were, how- 
ever, representatives present from no less than 25 French schools 
for deaf-mutes. The majority of these representatives were 
brothers or sisters of the various clerical orders which in France 
have so large a share in the work of the education of deaf-mutes. 
To our northern eyes this gathering of clerical brothers and 
sisters in the various and strange habits of their orders presented 
a curious spectacle. 

The day before the opening of the Congress, a large number 
of the delegates to the hearing section of the Congress met, by 
special invitation, at the luxuriously furnished home of Dr. Lach- 
arriere. At this meeting a number of pamphlets were distributed, 
containing the introductory addresses and observations concern- 
ing the various questions to be submitted to the Congress. 
Several of these pamphlets were valuable. Thus Gallaudet had 
caused to be translated into English, German, and Italian an 
introductory address on the value of speech to deaf-mutes, which 
he intended to deliver before the Congress. Bell had prepared 
a table showing the extent to which the various methods of 
instruction are employed in the United States. Ferreri had in 
a pamphlet answered all the different questions which were to be 
submitted to the Congress. Heidsiek had likewise prepared a 
pamphlet giving his views concerning the usefulness of the 
speech-method, and Forchhammer had prepared an epitome of 
his articulation method. 
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At the appointed time, at g A. M. on the 5th of August, both 
sections of the Congress met in the large hall of the Congress. 
The President of the Chamber of Deputies, Mr. Deschauel, had 
promised to preside at the opening session, but was unfortunately 
prevented. In his place the Congress was opened by Dr. Gariel, 
professor of medicine at the University of Paris, who in his open- 
ing speech of welcome showed that he was well acquainted with 
our special branch of instruction. He was followed by Dr. 
Lacharriére, who, in welcoming the delegates expressed his 
satisfaction at seeing so many present. Greetings were then in 
order from the representatives of various nations, Hungary, 
America, Russia, Mexico, Sweden. This ended the opening 
ceremonies, and the Congress went into business session, each 
section by itself. 

The hearing section elected for its President, Dr. Lacharr- 
ire, for Vice-President, Baguer, and as Secretaries, Dr. Martha, 
Dr. Legay, and a teacher at the Asniéres school, Louratto. As 
treasurer Dr. St. Hilaire was elected. It will thus be seen that 
the physicians occupied a very prominent place among the 
officers of the Congress, just as in the committee of organization 
they had formed a majority. 

Even a number of honorary presidents were appointed, and, 
as a general rule, a compliment was thus paid’ to each country 
represented at the Congress. 

After the Section had thus gotten ready for work, Dr. 
Gallaudet asked to have the floor, and in an address of consider- 
able length, maintained that no resolutions should be passed 
concerning the various methods of instructing deaf-mutes. He 
asserted that the Milan Congress could not be considered as 
truthfully expressing the views regarding this question held in 
various countries, as the majority of the members of that Con- 
gress were Italians or Frenchmen, with only a few representa- 
tives of other nations. Even the present Congress, where any 
one who desired it could be entered as a member and take part 
in the discussions, could not be considered as a representative 
body. He warned the Congress not to make the same mistake 
which the Milan Congress had made when it decreed the pure 
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speech method as the only one suitable for all deaf-mutes, and 
requested that the President should not admit any propositions 
for a vote on this question. 

Dr. Gallaudet’s address called forth a strong protest from 
the President. He maintained that the Congress was fully com- 
petent to pass resolutions relating to the education of deaf-mutes, 
and that it could not be expected that persons who had come to 
the Congress in order to make known their views and endeavor 
to have them favorably considered, should abandon their pros- 
pects of seeing them approved by a possible majority. 

The applause which greeted the remarks of the President 
showed clearly that his views were shared by the Congress, and 
he thereupon declared the meeting closed. 

(To be continued.) 














THE DEAF-BLIND. 
OAKMONT, Pa., Jan. I1, Igor. 

Epitor Tue Association Review:—The case of poor 
Maud Safford was a most shocking one, until Miss Buckles took 
charge of her, under the auspices of the Ohio Institution for the 
Deaf. But still more distressing than that was a re-occurrence of 
the same frightful mistake within a few years, in another young 
girl, a pupil in a school for the blind, being dismissed on becom- 
ing deaf! This is terrible, as it creates the uneasy suspicion that 
there may be more such cases in the country. I do not assail 
the profession of instructors of the blind; | was very, very much 
pleased when Mr. Frank Hall, Principal of the Illinois Institution 
for the Blind, took Jessie Stewart up, and I am certain that Jessie 
will be as well educated as she can be. You know that the same 
would be the result with your neighbor at Overbrook, Pa., and I 
know many Principals of blind schools who would do the same. 
3ut the core of the whole thing is just here, the instructor of the 
blind has only the mental and moral development of his pupil to 
look after and except that he uses tangible instruments of instruc- 
tion, his methods are practically the same as with normal children. 
Thus teaching talking and hearing is unfamiliar to him and he is 
not at home at it: but to teach communication, is the very first step 
of the instructor of the deaf, and with a deaf-blind pupil, he is, 
at once, at home. It is the very first thing he goes at. I am dis- 
posed to think that in the case of a child, first blind and educated 
to the point of reading (and of course, with normal language) who 
loses hearing while a pupil in a blind school, that school is really 
the best one for the first few years, having all the appliances for 
the blind, and the difficult art of instilling the comprehension of 
language is not called for: the pupil has that. All that must be 
done is to show the pupil that the positions of the manual alpha- 
bet correspond with the print alphabet, and as the sense of touch 
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is fully developed, this should be an easy job. While I do not 
blame the instructors of the blind who, in such cases, do not see 
how easy the job before them is, I do, most sincerely, wish that 
somebody would impress that fact on some of them, somehow. 
I am much pleased to be able to say, that the most valuable 
contribution to the education of the deaf-blind, seen for many a 
day, is soon to appear, in the forthcoming Report of the New 
York Institution for the Deaf, wherein this education will be 
made a special feature. I am too little of an educator to go into 
details, but Fanwood seems to do, what I never heard of being 
done elsewhere, educate a number of deaf-blind pupils under 
one teacher. All I know about it is that Miss Barrager had three 
of them in her classes at one time, along with a lot of deaf ones, 
and another thing I know is, that two of them—Orris Benson 
and Katie M’Girr—are being as well educated as any are likely 
to be. Anyhow, if Fanwood can teach the deaf-blind in this 
way, much of the objection of the expense of special teachers for 
each pupil is brushed aside. As Dr. Currier will doubtless set 
this all forth so plainly that you will all be able to know all about 
it, there is no use in my indulging in any surmises. 
Yours, 
W. WADE. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE DEAF SECTION 
OF THE PARIS CONGRESS OF 1goo. 


{The following comprise all the resolutions passed by the 
Deaf Section of the Paris Congress as translated from the Journal 
des Sourds-Muets for November, 1900. A number of them are 
local to France in their application; they are given nevertheless 
as showing in this part the proceedings of the Congress in their 
entirety. The first resolution, with the exception of the final 
clause, “and that the sign language should be used for those who 
do not succeed in it,” is the same that was voted down in the 
Hearing Section of the Congress. ] 


First RESOLUTION.’ 
(Offered by Gallaudet and all the foreign delegates.) 

The Congress, considering that deaf children are not all 
upon the same plane of intellectual and physical aptitudes for the 
acquisition of speech and speech-reading, is of the opinion that 
the instruction of these children should not be limited to the rig- 
orous application of a single method, but that the method should 
be chosen according to the aptitude of the pupil, and that all 
means should be employed which can contribute to the best in- 
tellectual and moral development of each individual. 

The Congress, considering the value of speech and speech- 
reading, is of the opinion that all deaf children should be taught 
speech on entering school, and that this instruction should be 
continued with all those who succeed in it, and that the sign- 
language should be used for those who do not succeed in it. 


Seconp RESOLUTION. 
(Offered by Ernest Dusuzeau.) 
Considering the insufficiency of the pure oral method, while 
recognizing its utility, the Congress is of the opinion that the oral 
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method and the sign method should be combined, and that, con- 
sequently, the mixed method should be re-established. 


THIRD RESOLUTION. 
(Offered by Henri Gaillard.) 

The Congress of Deaf-Mutes admits the utility of the pure 
oral method, but demands the application of the combined sys- 
tem as the only means of perfecting the instruction of deaf-mutes, 
even with the oral method. 


FouRTH RESOLUTION. 
(Offered by Henri Jeanvoine.) 

The Congress is of the opinion: 

A. In the intellectual and industrial point of view. 

1. That instruction should be made compulsory and free 
for all deaf-mutes, as for hearing persons, from the age of eight 
years; 

2. That industrial instruction should be given parallel with 
intellectual instruction, for, in the case of most deaf-mutes, their 
ability to earn a living depends more upon their manual capabili- 
ties than upon their intellectual capabilities ; 

3. That deaf-mutes found incapable of receiving instruction 
by the oral method should be instructed by the method of the 
Abbé de l’Epée, namely, by signs and writing, and that this 
instruction should be committed to deaf-mute teachers, who 
through their infirmity are better able than hearing teachers to 
sympathize with their pupils; 

4. That secondary and higher schools should be established 
for the benefit of selected deaf-mutes capable of pursuing a career 
in the sciences, letters, and arts; 

5. That religious instruction should never be removed from 
the educational programme of deaf-mutes, for if one man more 
than another needs the knowledge of God and religion it is the 
deaf-mute. 

B. Inthe social point of view. 

1. That always and everywhere deaf-mutes should be treated 
as other citizens; that, consequently, the doors of public employ- 
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ment should be opened to them according to their capabilities, 
and that they should be admitted to the civil service so far as 
practicable. 

2. That asylums should be established to receive all invalid 
deaf-mutes and those who are unable to provide for their own 
support. 


FirtH RESOLUTION. 
(Offered by Rene Desperriers.) 

The Congress is of the opinion that deaf-mutes should always 
be appointed to the position of instructors of deaf-mutes, especi- 
ally when they have aptitude for the work still further increased 
by their sympathy for their own brothers. 


S1xtH RESOLUTION. 
(Offered by Rene Hirsch.) 

The Congress is of the opinion that the sciences of art should 
be taught in all the schools for deaf-mutes in France, and that 
courses of instruction should be opened by deaf-mute professors 
of art, or by hearing persons who are acquainted with the ways 
of deaf-mutes and can communicate with them. 


SEVENTH RESOLUTION. 
(Offered by Victor Lagier.) 

The Congress requests the creation, in France, of an estab- 
lishment of higher instruction to which shall be admitted the most 
promising pupils of the common schools who are capable of suc- 
cessfully preparing themselves for a liberal career. 


EIGHTH RESOLUTION. 
(Offered by Cochefer.) 

The Congress, 

1. Recognizing the usefulness of the speech method, is of 
the opinion that it should be maintained for the general instruc- 
tion of deaf-mutes, but that due consideration should be paid to 
certain categories of deaf-mutes for whom teaching by signs 
appears to be the method indicated by their condition. 
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2. Considering that deaf-mutes are citizens like other per- 
sons; considering that they have the right to be treated the same 
as hearing persons and share in the benefits which their country 
offers to all its children by instruction and education; considering 
that the present organization of their schools is defective and does 
not correspond to the plan laid out by the National Convention 
of 1793; considering that these schools only yield all their results 
when they are in the hands of competent men and under the direc- 
tion of a competent Administration, 

Is of the opinion that in future the Government should ap- 
point as Directors of our national schools for deaf-mutes exclu- 
sively professors who have made the instruction of deaf-mutes 
a life study. 


NIntH RESOLUTION. 
(Offered by Douard.) 
The Congress is of the opinion that the schools for deaf-mutes 
should be transferred to the Ministry of Public Instruction. 


TENTH RESOLUTION. 

(Offered by Mauduit.) 

The Congress for the study of questions relating to the edu- 
cation of, and aid given, to deaf-mutes, met in session on the 6th, 
7th and 8th of August in the palace of the Congress, considering, 
that the situation of the deaf-mutes in France, from an educational 
point of view, far from being improved, has remained stationary; 
that thousands of them, owing to the lack of special schools for 
their use, live in ignorance; is of the opinion that the Govern- 
ment should be inspired by the humanitarian principles which are 
the principal reason for the existence of a Republican form of 
government, and finish the work begun by the First Republic by 
rigorously applying to deaf-mute children, from the age of six, 
the law of compulsory education, and take the initiative in the 
establishment of a number of district schools in those parts of 
France where there are large numbers of deaf-mutes. 
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ELEVENTH RESOLUTION, 
(Offered by Eugene Graff.) 

The Congress, considering the difficulty of most deaf-mutes 
in obtaining admission into the workshops of private industry, is 
of the opinion that the Government should reserve for deaf-mutes 
places in the shops, factories, and offices belonging to the State, 
especially in post and telegraph offices. 


TWELFTH RESOLUTION. 
(Offered by Eugene Nee.) 

The Congress is of the opinion; 1. That in all the great 
centers of France deaf-mute societies or branch societies should 
be founded; 2. That, by means of the Federation of the French 
Societies of Deaf-mutes, the French Government, whenever the 
occasion should offer, should encourage the formation of these 
societies and afford them sufficient protection. 


THIRTEENTH RESOLUTION. 
(Offered by Edmond Pilet.) 

Considering that the usefulness of deaf-mute societies is in- 
contestable; that any tendency unfavorable to the formation of 
these societies is contrary to the interests of the deaf-mutes, 
even if the teaching of the spoken word should—which is an 
impossibility—have attained to a degree of absolute perfection; 
that it is of the utmost importance to develop the societies of 
deaf-mutes in the most earnest manner, and to carry the same 
spirit of mutuality throughout the length and breadth of France 
by means of the Federation of Societies; that honest deaf-mute 
laboring men, desirous to form among themselves a society cap- 
able of offering them substantial benefits, often abandon the idea 
for the simple reason that even charitable people do not show 
any encouragement of the scheme, the deaf-mutes from different 
countries of the world assembled in the International Congress 
at Paris, on the 8th of August, 1900, are of the opinion that the 
relatives and friends of young deaf-mutes should encourage them 
to join the local society, and thus encourage them to practice 
the old axiom, “Help yourself, and Heaven will help you.” 
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FOURTEENTH RESOLUTION. 
(Offered by Vendrevert.) 

The Congress is of the opinion: 1. That the Federation 
of Societies of Deaf-mutes in France should form part of the 
Supreme Council of Mutuality; 2. That it should endeavor to 
obtain the aid of hearing persons who take an interest in the 
advancement of deaf-mutes. 


FIFTEENTH RESOLUTION. 
(Offered by Henri Genis.) 

The Congress is of the opinion: 1. That there should be 
established in France, at Government expense, a home for aged 
and infirm deaf-mutes of both sexes; 2. That a petition to that 
effect be addressed by this Congress to the Minister of the 
Interior, to Senators and Deputies, and to friends and well 
wishers of deaf-mutes; 3. That the Federation of Societies of 
Deaf-mutes in France be invited by the Congress to take active 
steps looking to the speedy realization of the idea of establishing 
a home, and to place itself in communication with all deaf-mute 
mutual aid societies with the view to obtain their assistance in 
raising the funds necessary for the maintenance of the inmates 
of the Home; and that this be done according to a form to be 
decided on later. 


SIXTEENTH RESOLUTION. 
(Offered by Henri Gaillard.) 

The Congress of Deaf-niutes is of the opinion: 1. That 
professional instruction be suppressed as much as possible in all 
the schools for deaf-mutes, and that the pupils, after having 
finished their course, be placed in workshops not connected with 
schools, where their apprenticeship would partake of a more 
practical character, and would correspond better with the in- 
dividual talents of each pupil; 2. That, until a secondary school 
for deaf-mutes is established, classes be, as far as possible, created 
in the common schools for deaf-mutes where instruction is given 
in commercial and administrative subjects to those pupils 
who show an aptitude for the same; 3. That an office of em- 
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ployment and information for deaf-mutes be created either by 
the Municipal Council of Paris at the Labor Exchange, or by 
the Ministry of Commerce in the Bureau of Labor; 4. That a 
subvention be granted by the Government of the Republic from 
the funds of the “Mutual Association,” for meeting the needs of 
the employment office in case the Federation of Societies of 
Deaf-mutes in France should take the initiative in establishing 
this office. 

The Congress, moreover, calls the attention of Senators, 
Deputies and members of Municipal Councils to the importance 
of finding places for deaf-mutes, and thus giving them back to 
social life. 

SEVENTEENTH RESOLUTION. 
(Offered by J. Hirn, of Helsingfors.) 

Considering the immense utility that would be afforded by 
a general uniformity of the sign-language in all the countries of 
the world, a uniformity which would gradually bring about the 
adoption of a single universal language, the Congress proposes 
to the local associations of deaf-mutes the following measures: 

1. Within each association a special committee should be 
charged with the duty of preparing a collection of the signs em- 
ployed by its members; this collection should include in the first 
place the graphic reproduction of the signs. 

2. Each country shall send to the next International Con- 
gress of Deaf-Mutes one or more representatives well acquainted 
with the different systems of language employed in their respec- 
tive countries, who shall also be able to report to what extent the 
governments will be disposed to assist a general international 
commission charged with the ulterior study of the question. 

3. This International Commission, which should meet either 
conjointly with each of the International Congresses of Deaf- 
Mutes or separately, should undertake to introduce gradually 
and successively an ever-growing uniformity among the national 
systems by the adoption of the most characteristic signs of each 
language. These signs adopted and approved by the Commission 
should then be communicated by the cinematographic process to 
all the local associations. 
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4. The Commission should be further charged with pre- 
paring manuals of the universal language thus adopted. 

5. To this same Commission might be finally entrusted, at 
the proper time, the duty of preparing an international alphabet 
for the use of deaf-mutes. 


EIGHTEENTH RESOLUTION. 
(Offered by Marcel Mauduit and Henri Gaillard.) 

The Congress demands the creation of a position of inspector 
for the supervision and exclusive control of instruction in schools 
for deaf-mutes. This inspector should be a trained professional 
instructor, or a person well acquainted with the questions con- 
cerning deaf-mutes. 


NINETEENTH RESOLUTION. 
(Offered by Victor Lagier.) 

The International Congress of Deaf-mutes congratulates 
the members of the General Councils and the Departmental 
Commissions who voted in favor of subventions to deaf-mutes, 
upon sending delegates to the Congress, and assures them of the 
lasting gratitude of the Congress. 

















SUPPLEMENTARY TRAINING FOR TEACHERS 
OF THE DEAF. 


Epitor OF THE ASSOCIATION REVIEW, 


Dear Sir:—I have read with much interest your editorial 
suggesting the establishment of summer schools for the training 
of teachers of the deaf. I think the idea is an excellent one and 
I trust steps will be taken at once so that there may be such train- 
ing centres in operation during the coming summer holidays. 
They will fill a deep felt want and cannot come too soon. If such 
a school be established at not too great a distance from Halifax I 
will do my utmost to induce the less experienced teachers at least 
of this school to attend. The cost of such training will require 
consideration as those teachers who most require it—the younger 
and less experienced—are the least able to afford the expense. 

I think boards of managers might reasonably be expected 
to help either towards defraying part of the actual expenses in- 
curred or holding out reasonable expectations of an increase in 
salary to those teachers who after having attended the full train- 
ing term bring back evidence in the shape of certificates or diplo- 
mas of increased fitness for the discharge of their duties. The 
last day or two might be devoted to examination and diplomas 
granted according to merit, but this is a matter that can well be 
left to those in charge of the training departments. 

The training should certainly, as you suggest, take place at 
a school where the ordinary work of the session is proceeding. 
Next to knowing how to teach is the knowledge of what has been 
done and can be done, and every earnest teacher who witnesses 
the excellent results that have been obtained in some of our best 
schools must become inspired with greater confidence in the pos- 
sibilities of the work, and with a determination to do all in his 
power to achieve at least equal success. 
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While not attempting to depreciate the helpfulness of our 
conferences and conventions, I feel convinced that such a scheme 
as you propose will have more value as far as the practical work 
of the schoolroom is concerned than many such meetings. 

Summer schools wherever they have been tried in other de- 
partments of education have been highly successful; why should 
they not be so as far as teachers of the deaf are concerned? There 
is no time to lose and I trust that immediate steps will be taken 
to have such established. 

J. FEARON. 
INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF, 
HaALiFaAx, Nova Scotia. 


The editorial in the December number of the REVIEW upon 
the subject of “Summer Training” for teachers of the deaf is most 
timely and brings forcibly to our attention a topic to which many 
connected with the profession have doubtless given some thor ght. 
It is well known that summer schools and institutes for common- 
school teachers are increasing in number and favor every year 
and are being attended by a constantly augmented body of en- 
thusiastic teachers eager to learn the best methods of teaching 
from instructors of marked ability and the highest standing. 

Unfortunately, up to the present time, summer schools have 
not been a special feature of the work of training teachers of the 
deaf. In 1881 the first Summer School of Oral Training for 
Teachers of the Deaf was established at Scranton, Pa., by Miss 
Emma Garrett, but it was discontinued as a vacation school some 
years later. In 1882 Mr. L. Alonzo Butterfield, an instructor in 
the School of Vocal Physiology at Boston, advertised in the 
Annals that a Summer School of Visible Speech was to be held 
that year for teachers of the deaf at some summer resort. In 
addition to the above, the work of Miss Brown at the Scranton 
School and that of Miss Yale and Miss Gawith of the Northamp- 
ton School last summer, practically include all of the summer in- 
struction of teachers of the deaf. The demand and necessity for 
a permanent summer normal school are strong and unquestioned. 
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Within a very short time the writer has received a letter from a 
teacher in a hearing school asking information in regard to the 
best summer normal school for the oral training of teachers. And 
this is not the only case which has recently come within the 
writer’s limited observation. 

At the outset the very important question of the location of 
the proposed school is to be considered. Should it be located in 
some central city or at a seaside or mountain summer resort, or at 
some school for the deaf, or should it be held in connection with 
the meetings of the National Educational Association, as has been 
suggested, or again should it be in connection with the meetings 
of the Speech Association or of the General Convention? We 
are inclined to think a summer school at a seaside or mountain 
resort would attract a larger number of teacher-learners than any 
other place, other things being equal. 

The length of time and the course of study are additional 
questions to be decided. A term of six weeks seems none too 
long to accomplish satisfactory work. An ideal plan of study 
could be easily mapped out, including courses of lectures by 
authorities on Visible Speech, Speech Teaching, Vocal Physiol- 
ogy, Auricular Instruction, the Manual Alphabet, and, if it were 
so desired, on the Language of Signs. 

The matter is one which is well worthy the consideration 
and discussion by the members attending the Buffalo Convention, 
There is not the shadow of a doubt that such an institute would 
be an immediate success and it is most earnestly to be desired 
for the sake of the advancement of the education of the deaf in 
this country that the present agitation will lead to the establish- 
ment of a permanent normal school next summer for the sup- 
plementary training of teachers of the deaf. 

Epwarp P. CLARKE. 
New York INSTITUTION, 
WASHINGTON HeErIGuHTs, NEw YORK. 





The editorial in the December REviEw on the subject of 
“Summer Training” for oral teachers was read with interest by 
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myself and doubtless by many others who have long seen the 
need of some well-devised, generally satisfactory scheme for pro- 
viding present and prospective oral teachers with training that 
will make them thoroughly efficient. We have had in connection 
with a few schools in this country normal departments that have 
done what they could to turn out teachers prepared to take up 
this great work, and the standard of educational ability has in con- 
sequence been considerably raised, but there is still room for im- 
provement. The demand for teachers upon these schools greatly 
exceeds the supply. The principal of one of them received 
last year over twenty-five applications for teachers trained by 
her, very few of whom she was able to supply. Others are con- 
stantly having a like experience. Our schools are thus confronted 
with a condition that should be speedily relieved, if classes of 
defenceless deaf children are not to be turned over to the tender 
mercies of tyros in the art and science of teaching speech. What 
is the best plan for supplying this demand, a demand that will 
grow as our schools increase in numbers and the training re- 
quired to qualify a person for teaching speech comes to be better 
understood and appreciated ? The ideal plan would be for each 
school to train its own teachers, but there are obstacles in the way 
of its full realization. The officers are usually too busy with other 
duties to carry on the work as thoroughly as it should be done, 
and the proper adjustment of conditions is sometimes difficult 
of attainment, besides emergencies often arise when a teacher 
is needed and none at hand. I do not believe that the matter 
should be left to individual effort alone. That has proved un- 
certain and inadequate. The American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf should take it up, induce sev- 
eral of our best schools to make normal departments a permanent 
feature, encouraging and, if need be, giving them financial aid, 
and making suggestions as to the character of work to be done. 
Among the schools worthy of such recognition would be the 
Clarke, Mount Airy, Pennsylvania Oral, Lexington Avenue 
(New York), and McCowen schools, and Gallaudet college. The 
first and last named already have permanent normal departments, 
but they should be enlarged and added to from among the others. 
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So much for the demand for trained new teachers. What 
of the host of teachers already in the work who need special train- 
ing and feel their need, and those who will yet come in without 
adequate preparation ? Suggestions of friendship and other con- 
siderations will continue occasionally to take precedence over a 
desire for special qualifications; pressure for recognition of “home 
talent” will never be entirely eliminated, as long as human nature 
is what it is, or political methods are what they are, and however 
much the heads of our schools may wish to, they cannot always 
resist such pressure. Their own standing among public men of 
influence in the community or the pecuniary interests of the 
school over which they preside may at times dictate the appoint- 
ment of persons who, though in every other respect qualified, 
lack training in the peculiar methods of teaching the deaf. To 
work over this material in the schools of our country, to place 
these partially or illy trained soldiers or raw recruits in our cause 
under drill-masters and render them most effective soldiers, is a 
task not yet undertaken. Here is a field for a great work. Plainly 
the work can not be left to the individuals themselves, because 
much of it would remain undone; it must not be done at random, 
because it would not be well done. 

The solution of the problem is the organization of summer 
training schools. Our conventions and summer meetings do not 
fill the bill. The instruction given at them is necessarily too des- 
ultory in its character and scope to furnish a basis of training. 
Aside from the inspiration afforded, those who attend can but pick 
up pebbles of information that may serve to fill chinks in the 
structure they should rear but will never make the structure. Nor 
would training classes conducted in connection with these gath- 
erings, as sometimes suggested, produce the best results. They 
would be more or less uncertain in personnel and of hasty organ- 
ization, without a fixed plan of procedure. Besides, our conven- 
tions do not hold annual sessions, and their time and place of 
meeting are in all likelihood not the most convenient for training 
classes. In my opinion the best plan would be for some of the 
schools mentioned above, or others, to organize summer nor- 
mals, with well-defined courses of study, to which teachers could 
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repair at stated times and receive such instruction as they need. 
The course should be for no less than a month, and in the case of 
teachers of little experience a longer time ought to be devoted. 
Some observation and practical work in the class-room would be 
profitable. But as most schools open and close about the same 
time, such an object could not, as a rule, be attained. However, 
with teachers of some experience it is not so very essential; be- 
sides, the time for observation being necessarily short, teachers 
would get little more by it than an idea of the general swing of 
class-room work. What is most essential is that the normal class 
be under the instruction of a teacher of recognized ability, who 
will give them out of the store-house of her experience such 
material as they can take home with them in preservable form 
and put to practical use in their own class-rooms. Such diffi- 
culties as she has encountered they are certain to meet with, and 
the methods and devices she has found successful are likely to 
prove so in their hands, if properly employed. The course would 
depend upon the length of time taken up. It should include voice 
and ear culture; thorough drill in the elementary sounds and 
many of their combinations, together with the methods of teach- 
ing them; the anatomy and physiology of the vocal apparatus, and 
careful instruction as to where and how the various sounds are 
produced; methods for overcoming difficulties, and devices for 
correcting imperfect utterance; drill in the symbols of “Visible 
Speech.” If such normals were established for the summer vaca- 
tions many teachers would attend, even among those of consider- 
able experience, and the instruction would not be wasted on any 
one, however much he may know. The chances are, many help- 
ful ideas would come to him that he had not been the proud pos- 
sessor of before. The matter of expense should be carefully 
guarded, as very few of our teachers have a large bank account, 
and to this end I, for one, invoke the kindly offices of the Associ- 
tion. 
J. W. BLATTNER. 

SCHOOL FOR THE Dear, AUSTIN, TEXAS. 











THE SIXTEENTH MEETING OF THE CONVENTION 
OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF. 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE, 

WasHINcTon, D. C., December 15, 1900. 
To THE MEMBERS OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUC- 

TORS OF THE DEarF: 

It has been decided by the Standing Executive Committee 
of the Convention to accept the very cordial invitation of the 
authorities of the Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution for the Im- 
proved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes to hold the next meeting of the 
Convention at Buffalo, New York, and within the walls of the 
Institution. 

The Convention will be called to order at eight o’clock in 
the evening of Tuesday, July 2, 1901, when addresses of welcome 
and responses will be made. 

The Sisters in charge of the Institution will be happy to pro- 
vide for the entertainment of one hundred ladies, at the very 
reasonable charge of one dollar per day. Sister M. Dositheus 
has been appointed Local Committee of Arrangements, and to 
her due notice of purpose to take advantage of the offer just men- 
tioned should be given. 

Arrangements have been made for the accommodation of 
male members of the Convention, and others in excess of the 
number to be entertained in the Institution, at Statler’s Pan- 
American Hotel, now in process of construction, very near the 
principal entrance to the Exposition grounds. This hotel is to 
be a first-class establishment, its proprietor being a caterer and 
restaurant keeper in Buffalo of reputation and high standing. 
The charge to members of the Convention, from one hundred 
and twenty-five to one hundred and seventy-five, will be two dol- 
lars per day for lodging (in no case more than three in a room), 
breakfast, and evening dinner. 
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All persons availing themselves of these special rates who 
are not already members of the Convention but are eligible to 
membership will be expected to become members at the Buffalo 
meeting. The conditions of membership are as follows: 

“All persons actively engaged in the education of the deaf 
may enjoy all the rights and privileges of membership in the as- 
sociation on payment of the prescribed fees [$2.00 the first year 
and $1.00 annually thereafter] and agreeing to the Constitution.” 

Luncheon will be served daily in the Institution to all mem- 
bers of the Convention at a charge of twenty-five cents to those 
living outside. 

Assurance is given by the authorities of the Exposition that 
low rates will be accorded by the railroads of the country to visi- 
tors to the Exposition. 

Particulars as to the conditions under which others besides 
active members of the Convention may take advantage of re- 
duced rates of board will be published later. 

The many inducements, usual and unusual, to the people of 
our country, and of other countries, to visit Buffalo during the 
summer of 1901, will, it is believed, draw a large attendance upon 
the proposed meeting of our Convention, including many dele- 
gates from our sister countries, both on the North and on the 
South. 

The buildings of the Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution are 
new and very beautiful, having a fine hall for the meetings of the 
Convention, and convenient rooms for exhibits, committee meet- 
ings, etc. 

The Chairmen of Section Committees are already at work 
on the programme of proceedings, which will be duly published 
in the Annals. 

With cordial greetings from the Committee to the members 
of the Convention, and to all engaged in the work of educating 
the deaf, or interested therein, the hope is expressed that the 
Sixteenth meeting of the Convention may surpass, in numbers 
and interest, all that have preceded it. 

Epwarp M. GALLAUDET, 
President of the Convention. 











MEETING OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The fortieth annual meeting of the National Educational 
Association will be held at Detroit, July 8 to 12, Igot. 

The program of Department Sixteen will be given on 
Wednesday and Friday afternoons, July 10 and 12. Special 
transportation expense will be announced later, and there will 
undoubtedly be greatly reduced rates between Buffalo and De- 
troit. This will enable all who are planning to attend the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf at Buffalo to go to 
Detroit at the close of that meeting and with very little additional 
expense to enjoy the meetings of the National Educational 
Association. 

The close proximity of these two conventions as to date and 
location is significant, and it is hoped that many teachers of the 
deaf who have not already done so will take advantage of this 
unususal opportunity to identify themselves with the greatest 
educational movement of the age—the National Educational 
Association. 

Schools expecting to make an exhibit are urged to confer 
early with the Chairman of the Executive Committee. 

Mary McCowen, 
Chairman Executive Committee, Dep’t XVI, N. FE. A. 











REVIEWS. 


Report of the Georgia School for the Deaf, at Cave Spring, 

1899. 

This report of the school at Cave Spring, Ga., is largely 
historical, and, besides numerous illustrations showing present 
officials, buildings, and school scenes, gives portraits of all the 
Principals who have been at the head of the school from its be- 
ginning in 1846 to the present time. It appears the school was 
first opened in a log cabin, a picture of which is given, and that 
this building was used for three years until 1849, when the main 
part of the present building was erected and occupied. 

An interesting bit of history relating to the period before any 
school for the deaf had existence in Georgia, is given. As is well 
known, all the states at that early day, not having schools within 
their borders, sent their deaf children to the American Asylum at 
Hartford. The Hartford Asylum thus naturally took a paternal 
interest in the deaf children of all these states, and encouraged in 
every way efforts to give to them proper schooling. After some 
correspondence between the state officials and Principal Lewis 
Weld of the Asylum, a visit and an exhibition of pupils of the 
Asylum before the Georgia legislature, were arranged. The his- 
tory that led up to this visit, and an account of the visit itself, is 
here reproduced: 


“In the year 1833 a memorial was presented to the legislature 
of Georgia, by John J. Flournoy, a semi-mute, of Jackson county, 
praying for the establishment of an institution for the education 
of the deaf and dumb. This memorial was referred to the gov- 
ernor, Hon. Wilson Lumpkin, with a request that he obtain full 
information and report to the next meeting of the General As- 
sembly; so in November, 1834, the governor, who had become 
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much interested in the subject, laid before the legislature all the 
information he had secured, expressing himself as particularly 
indebted to Governor Fort, of Connecticut, and to Lewis Weld, 
Principal of the American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, Hart- 
ford, Conn. In the latter part of 1834, Mr. Weld, accompanied 
by two deaf-mutes, Edmund Booth of Massachusetts, one of his 
assistant teachers, and Thomas S. Perkins of Connecticut, one of 
his pupils, who was then a lad of about twelve years of age, visited 
the capital of Georgia, and Mr. Weld says of this visit: 


“*We reached Milledgeville on the 13th of December, and 
I lost no time in introducing myself and my pupils to Governor 
Lumpkin. The governor received me and my pupils with 
marked affability and kindness, and expressed himself as much 
gratified that we had come on without waiting for his letter, which 
he sent for to the post-office and handed me himself. He in- 
formed me that the committee of the Senate to whom my com- 
munication of last September had been referred, with other deaf 
and dumb documents from here and from other places, had made 
a report and offered certain resolutions providing for the educa- 
tion of the indigent deaf-mutes of Georgia; that this report had 
been favorably received and though not acted on at all in the 
lower house, there was reason to hope it might pass in both, es- 
pecially if a favorable impression should be made by an exhibition 
of my pupils. The impression produced by my pupils was evi- 
dently very favorable before their public exhibition. This took 
place on Monday evening, the 15th, in the Representative room, 
and was, I believe, very satisfactory.’ 

“The Board of Directors of the American Asylum, in their 
nineteenth report, use this language: 

“*The reception of our delegation by the Executive and 
Legislature of Georgia was also very gratifying to the board, and 
particularly the passage of the liberal and benevolent act above 
referred to (appropriating three thousand dollars), which took 
place before the close of the session. While they are thus trying 
the experiment of educating them abroad, they will have the op- 
portunity of deciding, on data which must be constantly accumu- 
lating, whether it is best to establish a Southern institution.’ ” 


[It may not be out of place to refer to the fact here that the 
Edmund Booth spoken of above as a deaf-mute and as an assist- 
ant teacher accompanying Mr. Weld, is the reviewer’s father. 
The writer knows the story of the Georgia visit, with many in- 
teresting details not given above, by heart, for it has been told 
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him a hundred times. Edmund Booth is still living, at the age 
of ninety years, and he is probably the sole survivor of all the per- 
sons mentioned in this historical incident. ] 

The Principals of the school in their order and with the 
length of their term of service, have been O. P. Fannin, 1846- 
1858; Samuel F. Dunlap, 1858-1860; W. D. Cooke, 1860-1862; 
no Principal (school closed on account of the war), 1862-1867; 
W. O. Connor, 1867-1900. 

The President of the Board, Mr. Felix Corput, makes, in his 
report to the Governor, a strong plea for enlargement of accom- 
modations. The school increased 30 per cent. in a single year, 
and more room has become an absolute necessity. Specific re- 
quest is made for a new dining-room, kitchen, girls’ industrial 
department, gymnasium and baths, a new dormitory for whites, 
and an addition with steam heating and electric lights for the 
building for negroes, costing in all $59,000. 

Mr. W. O. Connor, the Principal, in addition to the historical 
sketch above referred to, gives details of present conditions and 
of the needs of the school, seconding the President in his appeal 
for added facilities. 

He then gives a number of tables that are of much scien- 
tific interest. In one table is noted the causes of deafness of the 
400 present and former pupils of the school, showing 228 as con- 
genitally deaf, 26 deaf from meningitis, 20 from fevers, 14 from 
rising in the head, 13 from sickness unnamed, 7 each from pneu- 
monia, measles, and whooping-cough, 6 each from scarlet fever 
and catarrh, and the remaining cases either unknown as_ to 
causes or attributed, one or more cases each, to some twenty 
different diseases. A second table gives the ages at which deaf- 
ness occurred. The third table, showing deafness as existing in 
family groups, is here given: 


263 Families have one deaf-mute each........ccccscsccsccecsccscces 263 
42 Families have two deaf-mutes each...........ccsccsccscceccccoes 84 
13 Families have three deaf-mutes each............cceee cece eeeeces 39 
7 Families have four deaf-mutes each. .......sccccescscsescvccccees 28 
3 Families have five deaf-mutes each........cccccccccccccccvcccces 15 
3 Families have six deaf-mutes cach.....sscecrrereceeeereeeeeeee lO 


331 447 
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Mr. Connor then presents the following details as regards 
deafness of relatives in various degrees found in the 331 families: 


“The 400 deaf-mutes enumerated in Tables I and II are 
representatives of 331 families, which contain altogether, 447 deaf 
children. 

“Of the 400 deaf-mutes, 193 have deaf parents, brothers, sis- 
ters, or other relatives. Two of the 400—a brother and sister— 
have both maternal grand-parents, both parents, one maternal 
grand uncle, one maternal grand aunt, two paternal aunts, five 
paternal cousins, and nine maternal distant relatives, making 
twenty-two relatives in all; twelve of the twenty-two relatives, 
coming from seven different families, have been pupils in this 
school. 

“Two instances are children whose parents and grand-par- 
ents were pupils of this school. 

“In one family, the father and mother being congenitally 
deaf, all the children, five in number, were deaf, but of seven 
grandchildren only one is deaf.” 

Regarding marriages that have occurred and the number of 
deaf children that have resulted, the following details are given: 

“Among the 400 pupils enumerated, fifty-nine marriages 
have occurred, as follows: 

“17 between persons who were congenitally deaf, in 5 of 
which no progeny has resulted. 3 of these marriages have pro- 
duced 9 children, all deaf. 2 of the marriages produced 10 chil- 
dren, 7 of whom are deaf, 2 partially deaf, and the other possessed 
of perfect hearing. 7 of the marriages have produced 25 chil- 
dren, all of whom can hear. 

“17 marriages have occurred in which I parent was congeni- 
tally deaf and the other adventitiously so, in 7 of which no prog- 
eny has resulted. In one case are 3 children, 2 of which are deaf 
and the other hears; and in 9 cases, 21 children have appeared, 
all of whom can hear. 

“g marriages have occurred between persons both of whom 
were adventitiously deaf, in 3 of which no progeny have appeared. 
The other 6 have produced to children, all of whom can hear. 

“8 marriages have occurred in which 1 of the parties was 
congenitally deaf and the other a hearing person, and in 2 of these 
no progeny has appeared. In 1 case the parents of the hearing 
person were deaf, producing 2 children, one of which is deaf. In 
the other five cases are 12 children, all of whom hear. 

“8 marriages have occurred in which one of the parties was 
adventitiously deaf and the other a hearing person, and in two 
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of these no progeny has resulted. In one case there are 3 chil- 
dren, 2 of whom are deaf. In the other 5 cases are 21 children, 
all of whom hear.” 

Table four shows consanguinity of parents as given by the 
parents themselves. The table with its introduction follows: 

“As stated in Table III, the 400 pupils enumerated are rep- 
resentatives of 332 families, which contain altogether 447 deaf 
persons. The family percentages found below are based upon 
the 332 families, and those of the deaf upon the 447 deaf persons: 


Per Cent. Per Cent. 
of of 
Families Deaf 
In 275 families, .828 per cent. of the 332 families, pro- 
ducing 350 deaf children, .783 per cent. of the 447, 


the parents were not related. ........sccecssccesesses 828 783 
In 26 families, .078, producing 48 deaf children, .107, 

the parents were Grst COUSING:. .s..5 006s csessesccvioes .078 .107 
In 12 families, .036, producing 19 deaf children, .042, 

the parents were second COUSINS...........seeeee. .036 .042 
In 11 families, .033, producing 15 deaf children, .033, 

the parents were third. COUSINS......60660s<ses0esss .033 .033 
In 3 families, .009, producing 7 deaf children, .o15, 

the parents were fourth cousins.................+ .009 O15 
In 1 family, .003, producing 2 deaf children, .004, the 

parents were sicth COUSING .< oc viesceascccd-oeeewe's .003 .004 
In 2 families, .006, producing 3 deaf children, .007, 

the parents were halt COUSINS. ... «666.5... 06606000% .006 .007 
In 2 families, .006, producing 3 deaf children, .007, 

the parents were distantly related...............00. .006 .007 


“From the above Table, we find that in 55 families, .168 per 
cent. of the 332, the parents were more or less related to each 
other. In these 55 families 97 deaf persons have appeared, giv- 
ing a percentage of .214 of the 447.” 





Seventeenth Biennial Report of the Mississippi Institution 

at Jackson, for the two years ending Sept. 30, 1899. 

The Board of Trustees in their report to the legislature urges 
strongly the expediency of changing the location of the In- 
stitution from the city of Jackson to some suitable suburban site 
and erecting new and commodious buildings. In this they but 
second the recommendation of the Superintendent of the school 
who presents strong arguments in favor of removal. 

The Superintendent, Mr. J. R. Dobyns, reports an attendance 
of 97 pupils, a falling off from former numbers due to causes in- 
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cident to an epidemic of yellow fever in the state. With regard 
to the methods of the school he speaks as follows: 


“In the intellectual department there has been no change of 
method. We use what is known among the educators of the 
deaf, the combined system. That is, we teach our pupils by writ- 
ing, by finger spelling, by signs and by speech. 

“After twenty-five or thirty vears of controversy over meth- 
ods, one side, the oralist, being led on, pushed, assisted by the 
distinguished Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, than whom there is 
no one more interested in the great work of instructing the deaf, 
a large majority of the leaders in this branch of education un- 
hesitatingly affirm in conventions, in reports, in newspaper and 
magazine articles, that the combined system brings the greatest 
good to the greatest number. When we take into consideration 
the intellectual and moral characters of those composing this 
large majority, who are giving their lives to the management 
and training of the deaf, and when we remember that very few 
of them would endanger their personal or selfish interest in the 
least by espousing the oral method, it must be acknowledged 
that their judgment is unbiased and that they are studying only 
the welfare of the deaf. I hope you will feel, therefore, that this 
department is conducted in a wise and conservative manner. 

“T would attribute the same high motives to those who have 
adopted the pure oral method. 

“The prime object in this department is to give our pupils 
such a command of the English language that they can intelli- 
gently express their thoughts by writing and, if possible, by 
speech, and through writing or the reading of the lips, get the 
thoughts of others. That they may be able to think, we must 
give them food for thought. We, therefore, endeavor to store 
their minds with the knowledge of those subjects that interest 
and occupy the hearing. We try to make our course of study 
about what it is in the graded public schools.” 

Asking for a new location and new buildings, the Super- 
intendent makes a special appeal for a museum to aid the teachers 
of the school by providing suitable illustrative material for the 
work of instruction. In arguing for liberal expenditure on the 
part of the state in its support of the school, Mr. Dobyns makes 
the following statement: “I take pride and pleasure in calling 
their attention to some facts and figures appended to this report 
concerning the deaf men and women who have gone out from 


this school. JI have very carefully gathered these facts and do 
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not hesitate to say, as I have said before, that those who have 
gone out from this school in the last twenty-five years are produc- 
ing annually more than the State appropriates to maintain it.” 

A “Supplemental Report” gives letters from Superintendents 
of various schools for the deaf in which suggestions are made 
as to location and buildings for a new school. The necessity of 
fire-proof construction for buildings is particularly urged in all 
these letters. An interesting “history of former pupils” is also 
presented in the supplemental report, illustrated with a score or 
more of portraits. An exhibit giving facts relative to occupation, 
marriage, and children of former pupils, shows that of the 79 
reported 13 married hearing partners, 32 married deaf partners, 
and 34 are unmarried. Of the 88 children resulting from the 
marriages, I child is deaf with both parents deaf. 





Fifth Report of the Home for the Training in Speech of 
Deaf Children before They are of School Age, Bala, 
Penn., 1900. 


The President of this Home, Mr. S. Edwin Megargee, re- 
ferring to the training which the school gives to prepare deaf 
children to enter hearing schools there to complete their edu- 
cation in association with normal children, has this to say: 


“We are now justified in making the pleasurable announce- 
ment that the hope, given expression to two years ago, has be- 
come a realization for those of the children who have finished 
our course. What has been accomplished by these children 
can surely be attained by those who follow. Until now, those 
who have been disposed to question the practicability of our sys- 
tem, might well have pointed to the fact that no final results 
had been attained to prove that deaf children could be trained to 
a point which permitted their co-education with hearing chil- 
dren. 

“In view of the detailed facts set forth in the Principal’s re- 
port, there can be no further doubt but that the founders of the 
Home for the Training in Speech of Deaf Children before they 
are of School Age were right when they claimed that if a deaf 
child is surrounded by uninterrupted influences from birth, which 
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teach it articulate speech and lip-reading through the eye, as the 
hearing child learns to speak through the ear, the deaf child can 
then be educated with hearing children. 

“Nine children, having finished the course in the Home, 
have since leaving it been attending the ordinary schools for 
hearing children. Some of them are in their first, and others 
in their second year in these schools. They have not all gone 
to the same school, but each to a different locality. 

“Thus we have the testimony of nine teachers under different 
conditions and surroundings. One boy is at St. Francis’ Indus- 
trial School. One girl and one boy are attending different 
public schools in Philadelphia. One girl and two boys are at 
hearing schools in as many different portions of the State. One 
boy is at public school in Camden, N. J. One girl is being 
educated in New York and another in Cambridge, Mass. Each 
child is by himself or herself associated with hearing children, 
and under a different teacher. This makes the accumulated 
testimony more reliable and valuable than if they had all been 
sent to one teacher. If any of these children had under such 
circumstances been able to barely hold a place in the hearing 
school it would not have been discouraging. What has been 
the result? Every one of these children stands in the front rank 
of scholarship and has required from the teacher no more at- 
tention and no greater privileges than the hearing children, 
except the one requirement of a location in the school room 
where the deaf children may see clearly the teacher’s face. There 
were teachers who hesitated to take the deaf children into their 
classes, fearing that their special requirements would interfere 
with the routine work of the class-room. After an experience 
for some months not a single teacher has expressed aught but 
perfect satisfaction with the deaf children. The result of our 
system of education as displayed by these children even exceeds 
the fondest anticipations of those who have for years contended 
that deaf children, if taken at a very early age, could be trained 
in articulate speech and lip-reading, so that they could be edu- 
cated and associate freely with hearing children.” 

The Principal of the school, Miss Mary Garrett, gives a 
brief history of the school, and concludes her report with extracts 
from letters written by the teachers of former pupils of the 
school who are now being educated in the public schools with 
hearing children. These letters report the pupils quite uniform- 
ly as doing well in their school work and maintaining a credit- 


able rank in their classes. 
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Third Annual Report of the West Australian Deaf and 
Dumb Institution at Perth, 1goo. 


This young school has an attendance of twelve pupils but 
there is room for eighteen. The Superintendent, Mr. H. H. 
Witchell, reports the work of the school-room as rendered 
abnormally difficult by the exceeding diversity among the pupils, 
rendering necessary a great deal of individual teaching. Of this 
school work he has to say: 

“Tn all grades a considerable amount of minute and difficult 
work has been done, but, like all foundation work, it is largely 
hidden and not very apparent, and its true effects will remain 
unperceived till the more regular and ordinary educational 
subjects come to be undertaken seriously. And here | may re- 
mark, that not the instilling of knowledge on given subjects, but 
the establishing and perfecting a reliable and accurate means 
whereby that knowledge is conveyed, together with the exercising 
of the perceptive and reasoning powers, form the matter of our 
deepest thought and heaviest labors. Hence it comes, that in 
these fields—often uninviting in aspect, but dangerous to neglect 
an inconceivable amount of ground has to be traversed ; the 
results are, by nature, far from showy, and when the pupil has 
expressed the simplest infantile thought in the simplest element- 
ary English, the result does not look large, but it is of an order 
than which few could be greater.” 





That speech teaching is receiving attention in the school is 
evidenced by the following reference to the subject by Mr. 
Witchell: 

“Of one branch of the school work, and that a most im- 
portant one, Lip-Reading (as possessed by the more advanced 
among our little ones) I can speak with great pleasure and 
entire satisfaction. And I am the more gratified, as success 
in this particular study necessarily points to a good and sound 
comprehension of English as far as the subject has been taught. 
We constantly find room for pleasure in the way the more ad- 
vanced children referred to carry out instructions issued by word 
of mouth and understand what is said during the course of a 
lesson. Such an accomplishment lightens the teaching, be- 
sides conveying the genius of the language with better effect, 
while the children greet with pleasure and confidence an exercise 
that is to be conducted by lip-reading. The great preparation 
for this, in the large familiarity with simple language (the early 
stages of mechanical recognition of elementary oral formations 
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being passed), is done on the valuable, and from a mind-strain 
point of view, merciful manual system. It is this that steps in 
when a block occurs and removes with ease and rapidity the im- 
pediment, while it prevents the mental development of the pupil 
being jeopardised and time worse than lost by a mistaken in- 
sistence on some obscure words being discovered. We have 
little room to doubt that, with well developed vision, all our 
pupils who are capable of becoming well acquainted with 
English, will in the end be able to read the lips with very good 
facility. A small amount of speech has been acquired by certain 
of the children, but, except in special cases, we do not direct its 
constant practice. Two or three of our youngest scholars give 
much hope, and will, we believe, eventually speak intelligibly.” 

The school being supported by donations and subscriptions, 
a portion of the report is given to the publication of a financial 


statement with a list of the subscribers to the funds. 





Report of the South Australian Institution for the Blind 

and Deaf and Dumb. Brighton, Adelaide, 1899. 

This Report is profusely illustrated with school views. One 
of the views shows a school-room with, as it would seem, three 
classes and their three teachers. This is an arrangement not 
uncommon we believe in British schools, though entirely un- 
known with us. 

The President of the institution, Sir John Colton, gives a 
brief history of the school, now twenty-five years old. During 
its history the school has admitted 176 pupils,—57 blind, 117 
deaf, and 2 blind and deaf. One hundred and twenty-five of 
these have left, having completed their course of training, and, 
with very few exceptions, are maintaining themselves at various 
trades and occupations in Adelaide and in different parts of the 
colony and Broken Hill. It is a source of great satisfaction to 
the Committee to know that the conduct of those who have 
passed through the Institution has been so exemplary that not 
one of them has ever been prosecuted for a breach of the law. 

The oral system of teaching the deaf was introduced in 
1886, in addition to the manual method. Industrial training was 
introduced in 1892, and a trades building was erected in 1896. 
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Gratification is expressed upon the conferring upon the 
Superintendent of the Institution, Mr. Samuel Johnson, by Gal- 
laudet College at Washington, D. C., of the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts. Of this action Mr. Colton says: “No greater 
honor can be conferred upon a teacher of deaf-mutes than that 
bestowed by this College, which rarely confers distinction on 
teachers outside the United States.” 

It would seem the school is largely sustained by endow- 
ments and subscriptions, a regular collector being employed; 
the Report is largely given to the publication of the lists of sub- 
cribers with statement of amounts contributed. 





Historical Sketch of the Montana School for the Deaf and 

Blind at Boulder, 1goo. 

‘Lhis historical sketch presented by the Superintendent of 
the school, Mr. Thos. S. McAloney, was prepared by his pre- 
decessor, Mr. E. S. Tillinghast, now an instructior in the 
Kentucky School at Danville. It appears by the record that the 
school was started in 1893, and that it received by Congressional 
action a land grant of fifty thousand acres to aid in its establish- 
ment. Unfortunately the Congressional act by which this grant 
was made provided that the institution should be designated the 
“Montana Deaf and Dumb Asylum,” and thus the name 
“Asylum” is fastened upon the school. It is expected, how- 
ever, that the original Congressional act will be amended so as 
to give a proper name to the school. Mr. Tillinghast gives in 
detail the steps of growth and development of the school from 
its beginning to the year 1900. This already a condensation can 
not be further condensed for this review. Referring to the meth- 
ods of the school, preference is expressed for the combined 
system of instruction. The teaching of speech and speech-read- 
ing in the school is made an important part of the school work 
as the following quotation shows: 


“Tt is the purpose and policy of the Montana school to give 
every pupil who enters at a suitable age a careful and thorough 
test as to ability to learn speech and lip-reading, and to teach 
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all who give promise of making good progress exclusively by 
the oral method. All other pupils will be taught by the manual 
method which concentrates all effort upon the work of giving 
the pupil an easy command of written English, largely through 
the use of the manual alphabet.” 

The enrollment of the school as published is 36 deaf children 


and 11 blind children. 





This is a quarterly publication issued under the auspices of 
the Iowa Board of Control having in charge all of the Institutions 
of the state, including among the rest the Iowa School for the 
Deaf. It is in its substance a collection of carefully prepared 
papers written by experts connected in one capacity or another 
with the several Institutions of the state, and we should say the 
papers are of the highest value as treating upon subjects of the 
most immediate and vital concern to the Institutions themselves 
as well as to the state at large. The number before us contains 
a paper by Superintendent Henry W. Rothert, upon the “Iowa 
School for the Deaf—Its Origin, Mission, and Growth,” which 
is a complete history of the school from its beginning in 1855 to 
the present time. This is a valuable document as giving in care- 
ful order the successive facts and incidents of the growth of the 
Institution, and it is especially interesting in the complete list 
which it gives of the trustees, superintendents, and teachers that 
have been from the beginning connected with the school. Fine 
half-tone engravings show various buildings and departments 
of the school. 





Forty-Third Annual Report of the Columbia Institution for 

the Deaf and Dumb at Washington, D. C., 1900. 

As is well known the Institution of which this is the Report 
includes Gallaudet College and the Kendall School. The entire 
number of students and pupils enrolled during the year was 189, 
of which 134 were in the college department representing 31 
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states, the District of Columbia, Canada, and Ireland, and 55 in 
the primary department. 

The President, Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, makes formal report of 
the college and school work of the year, giving a list of the lec- 
tures delivered by various members of the faculty before the stu- 
dent body; referring to the technical department and the special 
courses given students in floriculture, agricultural chemistry, 
electrical engineering, and civil engineering; noting the changes 
in the teaching staff; reviewing the exercises of presentation 
day; and giving the financial report showing receipts and ex- 
penditures. An exhibit of photographs and publications at the 
Paris Exposition won for the Institution a gold medal. 

An appendix to the Report gives a review of the proceed- 
ings of the Paris Congress for the Study of Questions of Edu- 
cation and Assistance of Deaf-Mutes. With this is included 
the papers read before the Congress by President Gallaudet on 
“What is Speech worth to the Deaf?” and Dr. E. A. Fay on 
“The Secondary and Higher Education of the Deaf in America.” 
President Gallaudet also makes comment upon the action of 
the Congress upon the several resolutions offered relating to 
the subject of the teaching of speech to the deaf. The Appendix 
includes a paper by Prof. Amos G. Draper read before the 
Illinois Association of the Deaf, on “Gallaudet College and 
Technical Instruction.” 





Report of the Public School for the Deaf at Trondhjem, 

Norway, for the year 1899-1900. 

The number of pupils during the scholastic year was 72, viz.: 
38 boys and 34 girls, many of whom came from Finmarken, 
Tromso and Nordland, the northernmost provinces of Norway, 
on the shores of the Arctic Sea. The pupils were distributed in 
seven classes, according to age; and the course of instruction 
embraced religion, bible-history, the mother tongue, history, 
geography, natural history, arithmetic, penmanship, and drawing. 
The school is a boarding school, under the able direction of Miss 
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Allum and her assistant Miss Bang who has charge of the house- 
keeping department. Twenty-one pupils who could not find 
room in the school, boarded in seven private houses. 





The Care of Backward Children in the Public Schools and 
in Institutions for Deaf-Mutes. Heinrich Stelling, teacher 
in the Institution for Deaf-Mutes at Emden, Germany. W. 
Haynel, Publisher. 


In this pamphlet of 62 8vo. pages Mr. Stelling gives first a 
brief review of the development and present condition of this 
branch of education, and secondly offers some suggestions as to 
the best means of furthering the cause. In the countries of 
continental Europe steps looking to the education of backward 
children were first taken about 15 or 20 years ago, although in 
Germany a few schools for such children date further back. The 
first school of this kind was founded in Halle in 1863, and the 
second in Dresden in 1867, most of them, however, during the 
last 20 years. According to the latest available statistics, those 
for the year 18098, there were in Germany 57 such schools with 
213 teachers, and 4250 scholars in 197 classes. Similar schools 
were also founded in Norway, Switzerland, Austria, Great Brit- 
ain and France. 

The question as to the best means of caring for backward 
deaf-mute children has occupied the attention of teachers of deaf- 
mutes in Germany for the last 50 years, and has been discussed 
in all its bearings at many meetings and in the various periodicals 
devoted to the instruction of deaf-mutes. Much has been done, 
but, as Mr. Stelling thinks, not enough in proportion to the 
efforts ‘made. It is generally recognized that if the education 
of backward deaf-mutes is to bear fruit, and lead to good results, 
it is an absolute necessity that the different classes of deaf-mutes 
should be cared for in a different manner, to suit the varying ca- 
pacities of each. A great deal has been done in this direction in 
the Scandinavian countries, and Mr. Stelling gives a brief sketch 
of the system in vogue in Denmark, which may well serve as a 
model for other and larger countries. All the deaf-mute chil- 
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dren in that country are divided into three great groups, viz.: 
absolute deaf-mutes, partial deaf-mutes, and backward or idiotic 
deaf-mutes, each of which are instructed in separate institutions. 
Even in these institutions the children are graded according to 
their faculties, and receive the instruction best suited to their 
circumstances in separate classes. 

Mr. Stelling next discusses various important questions re- 
lating to the matter of the education of backward deaf-mute 
children. He is of opinion that, under all circumstances, separ- 
ate mstitutions are preferable to separate classes in one and the 
same institution. In many respects boarding schools are more 
successful in instructing and educating backward children and 
fitting them for real life than day-schools. Such boarding schools 
should preserve the character of a family as much as possible, 
and have only a limited number of scholars. The statistics of 
backward or idiotic deaf-mutes are still too incomplete to draw 
general conclusions therefrom. In Schleswig the backward chil- 
dren are 30 per cent. and in Rhenish Prussia 12 to 13 per cent. It 
is very difficult to lay down rules applicable in all cases, as to the 
time when the backward children should be separated from the 
others. In large institutions with many separate classes this is 
generally done at the end of the second school-year, whilst in 
small institutions having only two or three classes, the end of 
the first year will be a better time. The course of instruction in 
most of the German institutions embraces three grades, viz.: 
preparatory instruction in the style of the kindergarten, the regu- 
lar course of studies, viz.: reading, writing, arithmetic, history 
and geography, and the practical course, viz.: sewing, knitting, 
darning, cooking and other house work for the girls, and garden 
and field work for the boys. It is no easy matter to procure 
suitable teachers for backward deaf-mute children. To be suc- 
cessful such a teacher should, in addition to the qualifications 
required in all teachers, possess an unusual amount of patience 
and kindness, and have a heart filled with true Christian love 
for his weak fellow-beings, always remembering that he is called 
to do his share in carrying out the scriptural injunction: “God 
will have all men to be saved and to come unto the knowledge 
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of the truth !’ We can highly recommend Mr. Stelling’s pam- 
phlet which in a brief and concise, but at the same time exhaust- 
ive, manner treats the important subject of the care of backward 
children in all its phases. 





Account of the Debates and Various Reports upon the In- 
ternationa] Congress for the Study of Questions Relating to 
Assistance and Education of Deaf-Mutes (Section of Deaf- 
Mutes). Henri Gaillard, Secretary of the Programme. 
Henri Jeanvoine, General Secretary. Paris. Printing of- 
fice of Deaf-Mute Mechanics. 111 Rue d’Alesia (31 Villa 
d’Alesia). 1900. 

This volume of 383 octavo pages is a complete report of the 
debates and addresses with the various papers presented at the 
Paris Congress in its Deaf Section. For so large a volume it is 
a very prompt publication of the proceedings of the Congress, 
and the secretaries are to be congratulated upon their excellent 
work. The resolutions passed by the Section are published else- 
where, in this issue of the REview. They show the action of the 
Section upon the various important subjects brought before it 
and in the discussion of which it occupied the greater part of its 
time. 





American Annals of the Deaf, January, 1901, Washington. 


Among the several more valuable papers of the current 
number of the Annals is one giving description of “Brown Hall,” 
the new school building of the Michigan School at Flint. This, 
the newest, is probably the best building of its kind now in the 
country, and the State of Michigan and her deaf children of this 
and coming generations are to be congratulated upon its erection. 
The illustrations accompanying the article show a most excellent 
arrangement of class, assembly, and administrative rooms, and 
give one the impression that every need of a school building has 
been noted and every convenience for good work provided. The 
description of the building by Mr. Thos. P. Clarke gives inter- 
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esting details as to appointments and construction, and closes 
with the following statement which suggests the very practical 
work the school is doing in its industrial department: 

“All the furniture used in the building is the work of the 
boys in our cabinet shop, except the chairs in the chapel. These 
are for temporary use, however, and will be replaced by opera 
chairs to be made in our shop.” 

Dr. A. L. E. Crouter’s paper on “Changes of Methods in 
the Pennsylvania Institution,” will receive wide reading. Re- 
counting the recent history of the Mt. Airy School as it relates 
to oral instruction, and touching upon the question of oral fail- 
ures, Dr. Crouter makes the following interesting and _ signifi- 
cant statement: 

“But let me apply this failure test to the work of the Oral 
Department when it was more fully organized, say from 1892 to 
1899, inclusive. During this period there were received into the 
Institution 516 pupils, of whom 493 were placed under oral in- 
struction and 23 under manual. Under instruction, but 20 of 
these pupils have been regarded as failures, and transferred from 
the Oral Department to the Manual. That is, in a period of 
eight years, with a total of 493 pupils placed under oral instruc- 
tion, the percentage of failure is not quite 44; and to-day, with 
a total of 500 pupils under instruction, 452 orally and 48 manu- 
ally, there are but 14 oral failures in the school—under 3 per 
cent. of the total attendance.” 

Space will not permit special mention of other papers in 
this number. The following is the table of contents: “Brown 
Hall: the New School Building of the Michigan School for the 
Deaf,” Thomas P. Clarke; “The Educational Value of Pictures,” 
Alvin E. Pope; “A Strange Restoration of Hearing and Speech,” 
William N. Burt; “The Correction of Errors in Language 
Work,” George M. McClure; “The Use of the Microphono- 
graph in the Education of the Deaf—II,” H. Marichelle; “A 
Study of the Deaf, with an Analysis of 170 Pupils at the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb,” F. Savary Pearce, 
M. D.; “Changes of Methods in the Pennsylvania Institution,” 
A. L. E. Crouter; “William R. Barry,” Charles W. Ely; “The 
Convention of the Association of German Teachers of the Deaf 


at Hamburg, 1900,” George W. Veditz; “Deaf Collegians Su- 
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perior Athletes,” Edward P. Clarke; ‘Tabular Statement of Am- 
erican Schools for the Deaf,” with accompanying explanations, 
by the Editor; “How Signs Disappeared from the Rochester 
School,” Zenas Freeman Westervelt; ‘Resolutions Adopted by 
the Deaf Section of the Paris Congress of 1900”; ‘““The Sixteenth 





Meeting of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf,” 
Edward M. Gallaudet; Notices of Publications; School Items. 





National Geographic Magazine, January, 1901, Washington, 
©. 

The table of contents of the January number of this maga- 
zine is as follows: “The Influence of Sub-marine Cables upon 
Military and Naval Supremacy,” George O. Squire, Capt. Signal 
Corps, U.S. A.; “The Indian Tribes of Southern Patagonia, 
Tierra del Fuego, and the Adjoining Islands,” J. B. Hatcher; 
“Location of the Boundary between Nicaragua and Costa Rica,” 
Arthur P. Davis, Chief Hydrographer, Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion; “The Nicaragua Canal”; “The Tsangpo,” James Mascar- 
ene Hubbard; “Recent Contributions to our Knowledge of the 
Earth’s Shape and Size, by the United States Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey,” A. C. Schott; “Explorations in Central Africa”; 
Geographic Notes. 





Seventh Arnual Report of the Calcutta Deaf and Dumb 
School, Session of 1899. 

This is the school of which Mr. B. J. N. Banerji is Prin- 
cipal. Mr. Banerji it will be remembered visited in this country 
in the year 1896. The school has an attendance of 27 pupils— 
3 girls and 24 boys. We quote portions of this interesting re- 
port as showing the character and scope of the work the school 
is doing : 

“The boarding department, which suffered so much owing 
to the appearance of plague in the preceding year, has been bet- 


ter organized. The number of inmates for the last vear was five 
against three for the previous year. We have had applications 
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for receiving little children as boarders, but we have been pain- 
fully compelled to refuse them owing to want of accommodation 
and of a sufficiently large compound for the little ones to play 
about. This is a pressing want; it considerably hinders the 
growth of the school. Great credit i; due to Babu Mohini Mo- 
han Mojunder, the teacher in charge of the department, for his 
economical management of the boarding. It has been a labour 
of love with him. 

“The teaching staff consisted of the same gentlemen as it did 
the year before. But there has been a new departure in the 
method of teaching. A class of seven is taught through the me- 
dium of signs, the Principal being of opinion that they are too 
old to be taught on the oral method. The rest are all taught to 
speak, and to understand the spoken language by watching the 
movements of the speaker’s lips, tongue, &c. Progress in this 
direction has been so satisfactory that some of the students can 
readily answer questions without hearing a bit of what is said to 
them, while two or three others can hold an intelligent conversa- 
tion. Drawing and wood-engraving received usual attention. 
Furthermore a tailor has been appointed to teach sewing. Speci- 
mens of their work may be seen at the school. The Committee 
hope some rich citizen or some wealthy merchant will present 
the school with a sewing machine better than what it has at 
present. The Committee can not leave this subject without 
thanking the Principal and his assistants for their devotion and 
earnestness. It is difficult enough to teach the hearing. How 
much more difficult it is to teach the deaf and dumb ! 

“The want of a properly-trained lady to teach the girls and 
the little boys was long felt. Accordingly a young lady—Miss 
Adeline Das Shaw—of the Christ Church School has been admit- 
ted into the Training Class. According to the Rules framed for 
the Class she will, after a year’s training, sit for an examination, 
on passing which she willl be entitled to an appointement as 
teacher. ‘The Training Class is open to all, and any one desirous 
of joining’ it may communicate with the Secretary.” 

An opinion of the school and its work as expressed by Miss 
M. Henry, a teacher of the deaf and dumb in London, is quoted 
in the report and is here reproduced: 

“T have visited this school with great pleasure, and find that 
there is one boy who speaks English. .. He seemed inelligent and 
was able to answer when I spoke to him. I was also very pleased 
with the other children and although I could not understand, their 
language being Bengali, I thought their voices very good and 
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strong. The wood-engravings and needle works were exceed- 
ingly good.” 





Fifth Biennial Report of the North Dakota School for the 

Deaf, at Devils Lake, 1899, Igoo. 

The Superintendent, Mr. D. F. Bangs reports an attendance 
during the past year of 59 pupils. Recent additions to the build- 
ings give a capacity for 64 pupils. Mr. Bangs urges certain 
amendments to the compulsory attendance law to make it more 
effective, and also to the census law so that deaf children may be 
enumerated at the same time with hearing children in the regular 
annual school census, something not now done. 

In his 1899 report the Superintendent refers to the work in 
the intellectual department as follows: 

“The method of instruction has been the same as last vear 
and is the method generally recognized as the most practical 
and successful with the deaf. The oral part of our work has had 
only one teacher as in the past and we have not been able to de- 
vote as much of our teaching force to this branch as its import- 
ance demands. Six pupils have been taught orally and such time 
as could be spared has been given to instruction in articulation 
with those pupils who showed any aptitude for this work.” 

The school graduated its first class containing three pupils, 
in June, 1900, and as they were subjected to the examination 
given candidates for entrance to Gallaudet College in which they 
acquitted themselves creditably, the Superintendent feels that 
“the school can justly be proud of the first class to graduate from 
its doors.” 





Revue Generale de l’enseignement des Sourds. muets [Gen- 
eral Review of the Instruction of Deaf-mutes], Paris, Octo- 
ber, rgoo. 

Distribution of prizes at the National Institution for deaf- 
mutes; addresses delivered on this occasion, by Prof. M. Pautré, 
and the President, Dr. Regnard. Letter from Mr. Eugene 
Pereire, relative to certain important data in the history of in- 
struction of deaf-mutes during the 18th century, “The deaf- 
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mutes and the international Congress of public and private chari- 
ties,’ by D. de G. “The Paris Institution at the 13th inter- 
national medical Congress,” by H. M. “The international Con- 
gress of deaf-mutes (hearing section)” by J. Marion. Bibliog- 
raphy. This number contains a very fine and lifelike portrait 
of Mr. Pasquale Fornari, Director of studies of the Royal Insti- 
tution for deaf-mutes at Milan; and four pictures showing the 
suits worn by the pupils of the National Institution for deaf- 
mutes at Paris, when in class, in the workshop, and when out- 
side of the school; also the dress worn by pupils of the infant 
class. 





L’Educazione dei Sordomuti [The Education of Deaf-mutes], 

Siena, Italy. 

The December number, 1900, gives the following table of 
contents: ‘The head of deaf-mutes” by G. Ferreri, article writ- 
ten in reference to a German publication entitled, “The origin 
and cause of deaf-muteness” by Dr. Fritz Danziger. “For the 
good of our institutions,” by C. Perini. “The place which writing 
should hold in the instruction in language in our schools for deaf- 
mutes” (from the German by G. Schlott). “They who find time, 
waste it !” by P. Fornari. “The teaching of language in the first, 
second, and third years of the course of instruction for deaf- 
mutes,” by Beattie of Belfast. Miscellaneous communications. 





Nordish Tidskrift for Dofstumskolan [Scandinavian Journal 
for the Education of Deaf-mutes], Nos. ro and 11, Gote- 
borg, Sweden, 1goo. 

“L. F. Wiedemann,” obituary, by H. Finch. “Two Con- 
gresses” by Fredrik Nordin. ‘Exercises in hearing and their 
importance for deaf-mutes” (2d article) by Hjalmar Keller. 
“Lip-reading,” concluding portion of the treatise entitled, “An 
exposé of the principles of articulation,” written for the inter- 
national deaf-mute Congress of Paris, 1900, by G. Forchham- 
mer. ‘The education of teachers of deaf-mutes and the language 
of gestures,” by Wilhelm Nyberg. 
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Address, by Dr. Eduardo Sanz Bremon, Secretary of the Board 
of Directors of the College for Deaf-Mutes and Blind, deliv- 
ered on the 16th of December, 1go00, at Valencia, Spain, at 
the distribution of prizes to the scholars. 


Although this College, situated in the flourishing city of 
Valencia, with a population of about 180,000, has only been in 
existence for a comparatively short time, the speaker could con- 
gratulate the Directors and teachers on the excellent results ob- 
tained. In 1899, a large and commodious building well suited 
to the purpose, was bought, and the students and the faculty 
could move in in October of the same year. During the scho- 
lastic year the number of students was 102, viz.: 61 boys and 41 
girls; of whom 70 had so diligently and conscientiously applied 
themselves to their studies as to be worthy of receiving prizes. 
Of the students 38 were blind, and the rest deaf-mutes. The 
course of instruction besides the subjects usually taught in 
schools for the blind and deaf-mutes, embraced thorough in- 
struction in music (vocal, piano, and guitar) for the former and 
drawing for the latter. 





Simple Truths for Children, by A. J. Story, Headmaster of the 
North Staffordshire Blind and Deaf School, Stoke-on-Trent, 
England, 16 mo, pp. I1. 


This is a course of forty-four short lessons designed to give 
in simple statement form the fundamentals of spiritual things. It 
is much after the plan of Peet’s “Scripture Lessons” with which 
most teachers in this country are familiar; and it also suggests in 
its manner of development Weed’s “Great Truths Simply Told.” 





Smaablade for Dovstumme [Leaflets for Deaf-mutes], Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, November, December, 1900. 
This is a delightful little publication, by Mr. Fritz Bech, 
teacher at the Royal Institution for deaf-mutes at Copenhagen, 
which in a popular form gives all that can be of interest to deaf- 
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mutes in Denmark, relative to persons and events in their own 
country and abroad. The present number contains a portrait of 
Counsellor Gjoe who was teacher at the Royal Institution from 
1844 to 1881, and was justly popular among all his pupils on ac- 
count of his genial character. The short biography of Counsellor 
Gjoe by P. Petersen reads almost like one of his famous country- 
man’s Hans Christian Andersen’s charming stories 





The following reports and publications received are reserved 
for future review: 

Thirteenth biennial Report of the [linois Institution, ninth 
biennial Report of the Wisconsin School, thirty-third annual Re- 
port of the Clarke School, twenty-fourth Report of the California 
Institution, the Teaching of Language during the early period of 
a Deaf Child’s Life, twelfth biennial Report of the Kansas In- 
stitution, the Quarterly Record. 











EDITORIAL. 


‘ 


, The next Convention of America Instructors 
The Convention at , 
Buffalo of the Deaf is called to meet at Buffalo, July 
2, 1901. Important details as to entertain- 
ment, membership, etc., will be found in the call of President 
Gallaudet published elsewhere. To be held at the place of the 
Pan-American Exposition, this Convention bids fair to be very 
largely attended, and with a good programme it should be one 
of the most successful ever held. As the Committee on pro- 
gramme now have their work in hand it may be in order to 
suggest and urge that the programme be built on lines that will 
make the proceedings preeminently attractive and helpful to the 
working teacher. There is no one who needs help more than 
the every-day teacher who has the problems and difficulties of 
the school-room constantly before him and this help he has a 
right to look for in great abundance at a convention of instruc- 
tors of the deaf. The convention by its title belongs to instructors, 
and the programme should belong to them in its entirety; that 
is to say, it should have deaf children, and methods and devices 
for teaching them, as the pivot point upon which and about which 
all papers and discussions should centre and revolve. 

A superintendent in attendance at the Talladega Conference 
last summer voiced to the writer what we beleve is the proper 
sentiment upon this question. Speaking of the programmes of 
the Conference of Principals and of the Convention of Instructors 
he had to say: ‘Differentiate the work and consign the proper 
work to the proper body. Superintendents often take up too 
much time in Conventions—about things naturally that interest 
Superintendents and concern them perhaps solely. The pro- 
gramme of the Principals’ Conference should steer clear of all 
questions that could be or should be discussed at a Convention. 
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This policy of differentiation would relieve each body of all out- 
side questions, and yet they would have proper attention before 
the bodies that should consider them.” 

There will be no doubt the usual exhibition of school-work 
and shop-work, and of pupils illustrating methods of instruction. 
The suggestion has been made by an officer of Department 
XVI, N. E. A., that all these exhibits might very well be trans- 
ported bodily to Detroit after the Convention closes. There is 
assurance that the exhibits will be welcomed and that they will 
be properly cared for upon their arrival in Detroit. As the De- 
troit meeting immediately follows the Buffalo meeting—its dates 
being July 8-12—there will no doubt be many teachers who will 
avail themselves of the opportunity of attending both meetings, 
the distance between the cities not being more than 200 miles, 
and easily traversed either by water or rail. 


The first reports of the great improvement in 
the hearing of Miss Alta Rockefeller, daughter 
of the American multi-millionaire, John D. 
Rockefeller, by a skillful surgical operation performed by a 
Vienna physician, were naturally received with skepticism as 
being but exaggerations of a sensational news writer. ‘The 
details of the operation are, however, now made public by the 
physician himself who performed it, Dr. Isidor Muller. In a 
lecture before the Society of Physicians in Vienna, Dr. Muller 
described the case of Miss Rockefeller and detailed his mode of 
treatment: 

“A lady,” said he, meaning Miss Rockefeller, but not 
naming her, “came to my sanitarium at Carlsbad, on July 24 last, 
to consult me about an old, far-advanced ear affection technic- 
ally known as cholesteatoma. She told me she had suffered 
from this from the days of her first teething. The bone in one 
ear had been partially destroyed, while the other ear was suffer- 
ing from sympathetic correspondence. The hearing was greatly 
impaired, the left ear being wholly deaf. 

“I outlined a course of treatment. This was carefully 


The Case of 
Miss Rockefeller 
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carried out for 10 weeks, and, to my delight and the young 
lady’s, the first part of the cure was completed. The old ear 
drum was wholly destroyed and a new one grown. The affected 
parts began to heal and cicatrize. This is most important, be- 
cause chronic cholesteatoma may lead to disease of the brain. 
In fact my patient did have abscesses. 

“The case, by this time, was so grave that all known methods 
had been tried unavailingly. I was forced to invent new meth- 
ods, which have fortunately succeeded. These were two in 
number. 

“The first was to introduce a small gold plate into the ear, 
fashioned into the required shape. This was placed between 
the ear drum and the chain of small bones which transmit the 
vibrations to the internal ear. This improved the patient’s 
hearing so much that she could hear the ticking of a watch, some- 
thing she hadn’t heard for years. 

“The second new method was to replace the destroyed 
portions of the tympanum or ear drum by miringoplastic means. 
Here again I inserted small gold plates. This was tried only 
after every known method had been used in vain. 

“Two months ago the patient came to Vienna for the con- 
tinuation of her treatment, which I have now carried to an un- 
expected point of success. Invaluable possibilities for the 
treatment of ear trouble and deafness in the future are now 
opened out. My patient, I may add, gave me every assistance 
that docility, resolution, intelligence, and fidelity could afford.” 


The coming meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association at Detroit gives promise of 
being a great one in every respect, and the 
teachers of the deaf will we believe contribute not a little to its 
success by their presence and their work. According to the call 
published elsewhere, the meetings of Department XVI will be 
held on the afternoons of July 10 and 12, giving thus ample time 
for those attending the Buffalo Convention the previous week to 
reach Detroit for these sessions. There is prospect of a most 


TheN. E. A. Meeting 
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excellent programme for the Department, and with the many and 
strong attractions of this great national meeting, there should be 
a very large attendance of educators identified with the work of 
the instruction of the deaf. Let teachers generally expecting to 
attend either the Buffalo meeting or the Detroit meeting, plan to 
attend both, and thus gather the benefits that both meetings will 
surely pour out upon them. 





New It is announced that a change has been made 
Superintendents in the Superintendency of the Nebraska 
School, Mr. H. E. Dawes retiring and giving 
place to Mr. R. E. Stewart, a teacher in the Iowa School. Mr. 
Stewart comes to his new work not only highly recommended 
but possessing familiarity with the conditions and the methods 
of the school over which he will have charge, he having been a 
teacher in the school under former Superintendent Gillespie. 
Other changes in the schools that we have not heretofore 
noted have brought the following persons to the position of 
Superintendent or Principal in the several schools named. It 
should be said however that these changes went into effect at the 
beginning of the school year in September: Thos. S. McAloney, 
Boulder, Mont., School; Wm. B. Hare, St. Augustine, Fla., 
School; Katharine E. Barry, Cleveland, Ohio, School; Elizabeth 
Van Adestine, Detroit, Mich., School; Olga M. Gebhardt, Green 
Bay, Wis., School; Grace Luise Robie, Black River Falls, Wis., 
School; Gertrude Van Adestine, Stevens Point, Wis., School; 
Edith E. Brown, Streator, Ill., School; Lida J. Kline, La Crosse, 
Wis., School; Laura Robie, Muskegon, Mich., School; Olive 
Newlin, Menominee, Mich., School; Etta M. Golden, Marinette, 
Wis., School; Mother M. Joseph Hartwell, Baltimore, Md., 
McCulloh St., School; Rev. G. Ruppert, Chinchuba, La., School; 
Rev. H. A. Bentrup, North Detroit, Mich., School; Ellen E. 
Cloak, Fordham, N. Y., School; Alice H. Damon, Mystic, Conn., 
School. 





Werner’s Magazine for January, 1901, contains a well writ- 
ten article upon “The Founders of the Volta Bureau.” The 
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article is illustrated with portraits of Prof. Alexander Melville 
Bell, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, and Mr. John Hitz, and with 
exterior and interior views of the Volta Bureau itself. The ap- 
pearance of this brief article in popular form, suggests the 
thought that an authentic and complete history of the Volta Bu- 
reau should be prepared and presented to the world for the use 
of this and coming generations, and further that persons now 
living and with personal and full knowledge of the subject should 
write the history of the Bureau. May this not be done in fur- 
thering the primary purpose of the founding of the Volta Bureau, 
namely, “for the increase and diffusion of knowledge relating 
to the deaf”? Surely such a history as we feel may be written 
is “knowledge relating to the deaf,” preeminently worthy of in- 
crease and diffusion, and there can be no better time than the 
present for its preparation and its presentation to the world. 





THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD. 


The annual meeting of the Board of Directors of the A. A. 
P. T. S. D., which was called to meet at Albany, N. Y., Decem- 
ber 31, 1900, adjourned to meet January 22, 1901, at the Gilsey 
House, New York City. Upon that day the Board met, at 10 
o’clock a. m., President Bell in the chair. The chief business 
was the election of officers. The following were elected to serve 
for the year 1901: President, Alexander Graham Bell; 1st Vice- 
President, A. L. E. Crouter; 2d Vice-President, Caroline A. Yale; 
Secretary, Z. F. Westervelt; Treasurer, F. W. Booth; Auditor, 
A. L. E. Crouter. 

It was decided in view of the meeting the coming summer 
at Buffalo of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, 
which members of the Association will desire to attend, not to 
hold a Summer Meeting of the Association with the usual pro- 
gramme and school of practice. The annual business meeting, 
however, required by the constitution of the Association, wa; 
appointed to be held at Rochester, at the school for the deaf. on 
Tuesday, May 28, 1901, for the election of three Directors and 
the transaction of such other business as may come before it. 
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The question of establishing, or aiding in establishing, sum- 
mer training classes was deferred for future action—awaiting 
further and fuller information, to be obtained through the General 
Secretary from the schools as to their needs and wishes in the 
matter, and particularly as to the number of teachers who would 
be likely to take advantage of such summer training if it were 
made available. 

It was ordered that the publications of the Association now 
on hand, including the Reports of the First, Second, and Fifth 
Summer Meetings, and the Report of the Fourth Summer Meet- 
ing in sections, and also Circulars of Information No. 1, No. 2, 
and No. 3, be offered for sale at the price of $2.00 for the set; and 
at proportionate prices for separate publications. [See revised 
price list in advertising pages.] Back volumes of the REviEew, 
bound in cloth, are offered to schools at the prices of $1.00 for 
Volume I and $2.00 for Volume II. 

It was passed that steps be taken to secure in a systematic 
way brief biographical sketches of members for future publica- 
tion or other use, that the General Secretary have direction of 
this work, and that the Volta Bureau be made the depository 
of all material so collected. 

It was passed that hereafter the membership of the Associa- 
tion be considered as in two classes, Active and Associate—the 
active members being those who pay dues, the associate those 
who do not, active members only receiving the publications of 
the Association. Any associate member may become an active 
member upon payment of the dues for the current year. 

A resolution was passed expressing the hope that the Board 
of Directors of the Pennsylvania Institution at Mt. Airy, might 
see its way clear to establish at an early date a normal department 
for the training of teachers. 

The following named persons were elected to membership 
in the Association. The list includes those whose names were 
received between November 29, 1900, and January 22, I1go1!: 
Olive Newlin, 943 Ogden Ave., Menominee, Mich. 


Mrs. P. L. Richardson, School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 
Amy E. Snider, Lena, Illinois. 
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M. C. Anderson, School for the Deaf, Station M, New York. 
J. H. W. Williams, School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 
O. G. Daniels, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
John C. Reckweg, 106 Hewitt St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Martha E. Melchert, Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 
The following persons were elected to Life Membership in 
the Association: 
Caroline A. Yale, Northampton, Mass. 
Sarah Fuller, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. A. Graham Bell, Washington, D. C. 
A. L. E. Crouter, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. Edmund Lyon, Rochester, New York. 
E. A. Gruver, New York, N. Y. 
F. W. Booth, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
It was ordered that the fees for life memberships received 
should be transferred to the permanent endowment fund. 


THE ANNALS STATISTICS. 


The American Annals of the Deaf for January, 19o1, (Vol. 
XLVI, pp. 84 to 102), contains statistics concerning the pupils 
and teachers in American Schools for the Deaf present Nov. Io, 
1900. The number of schools in the United States increased 
from 112 in 1899 to 115 in 1900, and the total number of pupils 
from 10,087 to 10,608, an addition in pupils of 521, or a little 
more than 5 per cent. The increase in the number of pupils 
taught speech was 450, or a little more than 7 per cent.; while 
the increase in the number taught wholly or chiefly by the oral 
method was 449, or very nearly 11 per cent. The number of 
articulation teachers increased from 561 to 588, an addition of 
27, or a little less than § per cent. The articulation teachers of 
the country now comprise a fraction over 58 per cent. of the en- 
tire force of academic teachers employed. 

The following tables giving the footings of the Annals 
tables for the years from 1893 to 1900 inclusive, with percent- 
ages computed from them, are presented to show the extent and 
character of the changes that are taking place in the work of 
speech-teaching in American schools. (See also tables published 
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in the AssociATION REvIEw, June, 1900, Vol. II, pp. 298-299 
and p. 309.) 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Statistics from the An nals, 
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A, taught ‘epeosh ; — ‘taught wholly or chiefly by the Oral Method ; C, 
taught wholly or chiefly by the Auricular Method. (The footing of cobanti 
A for 1900 is given in the Annals as 5687 ; but this is obviously a typogra- 
phical error, as addition of the column gives the figures as printed above.) 


INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Statistics from the Annals. 
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Seven new steak are noted by the Annals, located at 
Stevens Point, Wis., Streator, Ill., Sparta, Wis., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Muskegon, Mich., Menominee, Mich., and Baltimore, Md. 
The schools discontinued, three in number, were located at San 
Francisco, Cal., Byron, Oklahoma, and Tomah, Wis. 
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The death of Miss Jessamine Wallace Curd, a valued 
teacher in the Talladega, Alabama, school, and a member of the 
Association, is announced as having occurred December twenty- 
ninth. She was a sister of Miss Lillian Curd, a teacher in the 
North Dakota School. We hope to present a sketch of her life 
in a future issue. 





INSTRUCTING THE BLIND-DEAF IN EUROPE. 


Several instances of successfully instructing the blind-deaf in 
Europe, either at Institutions for the Blind, or at Schools for the 
Deaf, notably the cases of Edward Meystere, at the Institution 
for the Blind, in Lausanne, Switzerland, by Director Hirzel; of 
Inocencio Juncar y Reyes, educated at the Municipal school for 
the Deaf and the Blind, in Barcelona, Spain, by Director Don 
Francisco de Asi Valley Rowquilln; of Ragnhild Kaata, at the 
school for the Deaf and Blind, in Hamar, Norway, by Principal 
Hofgard; of Theresa Exner, at the school for the Deaf, at Wurz- 
burg, by Director Wolf, and we now notice no less than four such 
pupils under instruction at the Institution for the Blind, at Illzach, 
near Mulhausen, under Director Kunz, who devised a finger al- 
phabet of his own, to communicate readily with them, and refers 
to their instruction in his forty-first Annual Report, (1897-1898,) 
as follows: 


“BLIND-DEAF. 


“Some years ago repeated reports were made regarding a 
blind-deaf girl, whom we had to instruct. As we desired that 
this child, who of course could not read from the lips, should 
nevertheless learn to read—in which we succeeded—we had to 
substitute a sign-alphabet for the typical signs of the old deaf- 
mute language which stands for ideas or words. This alphabet 
was adapted to the movements of the hand which had been neces- 
sary to get the organs of speech of the child in the desired posi- 
tion. Since the girl has grown up, reasons of modesty have 
caused us to substitute for these movements of the hand on the 
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face an inoffensive hand-alphabet, and to use the same in the 
instruction of other blind-deaf—we have at present four in our 
institution. 


“FINGER-ALPHABET (LEFT HAND.) 


“Rows of letters beginning at the side of the thumb; back of 

the hand turned upward: 

a,¢,i,0,u: press the knuckles of the fingers. 

a, ei, 6, i: press the indentations between the knuckles of the 
fingers. 

b, d, f, g,h: press the five ends of the fingers. 

k (c),l,m,n,r: press main joints of the fingers (first joints from 
the middle of the hand. 

s, t, sch, ch: press the second joints of the fingers. 

j: press from below, opposite the “i.” 

c (ts): press the joint of the thumb from below, opposite the “k.” 

w.: press center of hand (from below). 

f: press back of the hand. 

v: press the joint of the hand. 

qu: press the lower arm. 

au: press the elbow. 

eu: press the upper arm. 


“We have, in the main, followed the alphabetical order, be- 
cause thereby the acquiring of these signs is considerably facili- 
tated. 

“We likewise confine ourselves to the left hand, so that the 
right hand remains free for writing. In this way the blind-deaf 
can write in points what is dictated to them into the left hand. 
We thereby hope to preserve for them a means of communication 
with the outer world, even if the last vestige of sight should be 
lost, just as the sense of hearing has been completely lost by all 
of them.” 

But very little time can be given to these children at present 
it appears, (although one is quite a promising pupil), for want of 
means to employ individual or special teachers for them, as is 
done in this country at the New York, Hartford, and Columbus 
Institutions for the Deaf, Perkins Institution for the Blind, and 
elsewhere. 
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Information has been received that the oral work of the Neb- 
raska school is under the charge of Miss Janie M. Washington, 
a graduate of Synodical College. At the present time fifty-eight 
per cent. of the school receive instruction in speech and speech- 
reading. Eight teachers assist Miss Washington in the work, 
some of them being or having been in the normal class organized 
by her. Mr. Dawes, Superintendent of the school at the time the 
information was received, speaks in the highest terms of Miss 
Washington as a trainer of teachers as well as a teacher of deaf 
children. 


It is authoritatively announced that the new and revised 
edition of Arnold’s Manual, Vol. 1, is now in press and will be 
ready to issue within the next six months. Particulars as to 
price etc. will be published later. 


At a recent meeting of the Cincinnati Parents’ Association, 
Miss Schwegler spoke on her method of teaching history, and 
Miss Osborn on her recent visit to the Mt. Airy School and 
Gallaudet College. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


What can one do in case of a pupil with a partially paralyzed 
palate? 


If I were convinced that there was paralysis in the palate, I should 
seek medical advice, but at the same time, endeavor to have the pupil 
exercise the palate as much as possible. 

First, draw two outlines of the soft palate, one with the uvula down, 
and the other with the uvula up. Then show the pupil your own soft 
palate, and show him that vou can raise and lower it at will, as was 
shown by the diagrams. Then give him a mirror, and tell him to try 
to do the same thing. I consider the mirror indispensable in all exercises 
of the palate, for, with its aid, a child may learn to do what would be 
impossible without it as he can then see what he is doing, and might 
otherwise be unconscious of his success. 

Think a yawn, and give a vowel sound, 

Expand and contract the pharynx. 
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Draw the pillars of the soft palate together. Then separate them. 

If there is only slight paralysis, the pupil may be able to do all of 
these exercises but it is much more probable that the first, if any, will 
be the only one within his power. z. &. 


How does the five-slate system help to show the difference between 
in and into ? 

1. The pupil is taught that into follows verbs of motions, when the 
subject or the object of the verb undergoes a change of position, and 
that it belongs to the fourth or preposition slate: 


1 2 3 4 F 
“John threw a ball into the basket.” 
(The position of the object is changed.) 
“John ran into the room.” 
(The subject changes position.) 
2. That in follows verbs implying state, rest, or condition, and takes 
its place, with other modifiers, outside of the slates assigned to the es- 
sential elements of the sentence: 
“The ball is in the basket.” 
(No action.) 
“John ran around (in the room).” 
(The same room; not from one to another.) 
The use of round and around is governed by the same rule: 
“She tied her handkerchief round her neck.” 
“It is around her neck.” 
Other words, such as on, under, up, behind, etc. which may fill the 
office of either a preposition or an adverb are subject to the same change 
of position on the slates, altho the form of the word remains intact: 


“Willie put his book a the table. 
(Position of the object changes.) 
“John saw a bird on a tree.” 
(No action and no change of position.) 
The pupil must be led to a logical conformity in the use of words. 
They must be classified according to their grammatical functions in the 
sentence. K. B. 


What is the objection, if there be any, to having the simple tenses 
labelled now ; before ; and after a while ? 

The practice leads to great confusion. For instance, a child, who 
had been taught that “before” was an equivalent for past tense, wrote, 
“Willie struck me before.” Thinking he meant “behind,” I erased the 
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word before and wrote on the back. “Back? No. Head.” Further inquiry 
brought forth the fact that Willie had struck him the year previous. I 
soon discovered that the word “before” was his written symbol for all 
past time, and he associated it in his mind with every past tense verb 
used when he did not write it. Later, when he needed such an expres- 
sion as “before school tomorrow,” it was hard to reconcile “before” 
(past time) with “tomorrow” (future). He usually compromised on 
this form: 


giaew ; 7 9 bees | 
“IT will gave it to you before school tomorrow,” 


$$$ ad 


and considered me very stupid because I did not see the point. K. B. 





Tue AssoctaATIon REVIEW is a publication of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
It is sent free to members. To non-members the subscription 
price is two dollars and fifty cents ($2.50) for the school year. 
Membership in the Association may be obtained upon application 
to the Secretary or the Treasurer, accompanied with the member- 
ship fee of two dollars ($2), or its equivalent in foreign currency. 
Money orders, foreign or domestic, should be drawn on Phila- 
delphia, in favor of F. W. Booth. 


Teachers wishing positions and Superintendents wishing 
teachers may avail themselves of the office of the General Secre- 
tary of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf so far as it may be of service to them. The 
General Secretary has a list of teachers and also one of Super- 
intendents, belonging to the above classes, for use by any person - 
who may apply for them. Teachers filing their names and ad- 
dresses with the General Secretary, should state the length and 
character of their experience, and give such other information as 
would be helpful to a Superintendent in making appointments. 
For reasons too obvious to state, the General Secretary requests 
teachers whose names are on the list to notify him at once upon 
their securing positions. And the same request is made of 
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Superintendents—to give immediate information when the 
vacancies on their teaching staff have been filled. 


WANTED: Ina western school, an experienced oral teach- 
er. Address inquiries to the editor of the REvIEw. 

Wantep: A teacher of lip-reading for one person. <Ad- 
dress, J. Smead, Vineland, N. J. 


INDEX TO VOLUME II. 


The Index to Volume II with title page is inserted with this 
the first issue of Volume III. It is not sewed in but is attached 
by pasting, so it can be easily detached by those wishing to use it 
in binding Volume II. 





